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SEATTLE’S WOMAN MAYOR 
By SHERMAN ROGERS 











Think of getting a complete encyclo- 

pedia—a treasury of authentic infor- 

mation and concentrated knowledge 

on 36,000 subjects written and edited 

by eminent authorities—for only $8.50! 
j How is it possible ? 


’ A New Encycloped 
At a Price 
That Seems Unbelievable 


all the words or as comprehensive defi- 
nitions as the large dictionaries. 

But the 36,000 subjects included in 
the five large-sized 700-page volumes 
will answer practically every question 
which might be asked, and each sub- 


ERE is an offer so obviously ject is presented as a compressed cap- 
LH emmanuel that we want yeu $e sule of information in which you will 
sonhdiathtened ohearty what this absorb the essential facts of what you 
new encyclopedia is and—equally as want to know easily and quickly. In 
important—what it is not a word, The New Universities Encyclo- 
7 ; ik > " pedia is a terse, honest, frankly worka- 
This IS not a cut-price sale of wee day treasury of facts and information, 
onds’ or of shop-worn copies. Nor designed primarily for use day in and 
is this a closing-out sale of a discarded, , 
, ol btagee day out. 
out-of-date edition. This is the only 
encyclopedia completely written since 
the World War. You will get, if you 
accept this offer, a perfect encyclope- 
dia, fresh from the bindery. “Then,” 
you ask, “what IS the reason for the 
low price of only $8.50?” : . . 
Here it is. The New Universities facts and figures about every conti- 
Encyclo edia bears muc h the same re- nent, nation, province, state, city, of 
oneye > ars : > St "e- , AR 
I the world. It is a history, giving the 


The New Universities Encyclopedia 
contains a compressed biography of 
every distinguished author, inventor, 
musician, statesman—every celebrity, 
those living as well as those of other 
iimes. It is an atlas, giving concise 
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does the abridged dictionary to the 
massive, 10,000-page unabridged dic- 
tionary. The abridged dictionary elimi- 
nates a great many of the seldom-used 
words that you will find in the un- 
abridged. But what it does contain is 
more than sufficient for the every-day 
use of the average individual. What 
it lacks in quantity of material is more 
than made up in handiness, in useful- 
ness, and in lower price. 

Exactly the same thing is true of 
The New Universities Encyclopedia. It 
includes only five volumes, instead of 
thirty or forty volumes. It is not 
bound as expensively as the elaborate 
encyclopedias are, though the cloth 
binding is good looking and will stand 
up under rough treatment. The paper 
is not as fine, but it is tough and 
opaque, selected because it will resist 
the rub and tear of constant thumb- 
ing. It does not contain as many sub- 
jects, nor are the subjects treated 
exhaustively for scholars—just as an 
abridged dictionary does not contain 





lation to the larger encyclopedias as essential facts of every great event 
from the earliest known records to the 
Great War and after. In no other 
work will you find such a brief yet 
comprehensive survey of the great 
events of the last decade. It is a book 
of inventions, of sciences, of manufac- 
of arts. Read the articles on 
the automobile, on relativity, on the 
phonograph, and on all the subjects 
are of every-day interest and 
value to you and all the family. 


tures, 


which 


The information is modern, covering 
events as late as 1924, presented with 
extraordinary impartiality, based upon 
discoveries. In no other work 
of reference will you find so much 
information, so conveniently 


recent 


general 
arranged, 
quickly available, and at such a low 


price. 


Ernest 
Chief of The Outlook, says, “In most 
cases it will be the first encyclopedia 
to which 
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a shall be glad to receive for free examination 
The New Universities Encyclopedia in five vol- 
umes. Within 5 days I will send you $1 as my 
first payment and $2 a month for the four months 
following. Or I will return the books within 5 
days at your expense and owe you nothing. [If 
you prefer to pay for the books now, send $8.50 
cash. ] 
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Free for All 


How Can We Please Both P 
I 


ey publish ail of that Stelzle stuff 
in the next issue and get it over with. 
I subscribe to The Outlook to read live 
issues; there’s enough of this biographical 
“soo” being published to float the Navy. 
Leave it to the “Post.” 

It’s a great effort to make this protest, 
so you may be assured I’m sore about it. 
I’ve read every installment, and each one 
enrages me more. Won't you eliminate 
such material henceforth? 

JAMES D, LANSDOWNE. 

Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 


II 


AM highly pleased with “The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Son of the City,” by Charles 
Stelzle. The articles are inspirational and 
constructive. Mr. Stelzle is well known in 
Jacksonville, having been here during the 
days of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement and did much good here and 
elsewhere in the South. I just wanted to 
convey this brief message to the splendid 
publishers of The Outlook. 
C. O, LANGSTON. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Mothers and Wars . 


tT happened that when I first picked up 

The Outlook for March 17 it opened to 
“Kitchen Statesmen,” by Ethel Wadsworth 
Cartland, and as my name is “Beatrice” 
and I have “five kids,” I promptly read the 
article through, even though it made din- 
ner a little late. 

Certainly mothers, as a class, have the 
greatest opportunity to influence the fu- 
ture through their children, especially the 
mothers on the farms, who live so close to 
their families in both work and play. 

However, mothers must have far-seeing 
judgment and balance to cope successfully 
with political problems, whether through 
their own efforts or through their children. 
Mrs. Cartland errs by inferring that 
mothers will be all on one side of the poli- 
cies she mentions, “ven though we are 
not controlled by the evil “politicians” or 
big business, many of us believe in legisla- 
tion only by the States for child labor, 
education, special laws for women, etc., and 
we are thinking mainly of the future when 
we formulate these opinions. 

What about the “mountains of dead” 
caused by the very wur which Harriet 
Beecher Stowe helped to bring about? Men 
have to die to make or keep others free as 
long as there remain any evil-minded peo- 
ple on this earth. 

With all the heartache any mother could 
have, I would surely send all five of my 
boys to fight if necessary to preserve the 
high standards of our civilization, imperfect 
though it may be. Our civilization would 
long ago have been smothered in barbar- 
ism, as other civilizations have been, but 
for the strong physical defense that it has 
made. 

If mothers really desire to serve pos- 
terity, and not merely ward off tragedy 
from the.r own lives, they will sometimes 
find it necessary to sacrifice not only them- 
selves but their own children for the 
greater cause. 

BEATRICE LEGER CLEMENT. 

Adrian, Michigan. 
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INCE SHEET METAL holds an important place in 
good building construction, it is essential that it be right, 
and embody the highest known standards of protection 

and durability. Keystone Copper Steel is alloyed with copper 

to give maximum resistance to rust, and should be used for two 
reasons—it lasts, and the cost is always reasonable. 


KEYSTONE 


Rusi-resisting Copper Sieel 
Black and Galvanized 


SHEETS 


and High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 


add a new measure of wear and permanence to building construc- 
tion. Architects, builders and property owners should remember 
that Apollo Galvanized Sheets (made continuously since 1884) are 
the best known Galvanized Sheets manufactured. An additional 
factor for permanence has been added in Apollo-Keystone grade 
by the use of Keystone Copper Steel for the base metal. Demand 
Keystone quality products for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, 
and metal lath—and for culverts, tanks, flumes, and all exposed 
sheet metal work requiring highest rust-resistance. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Send for “‘Facts’’ booklet—it will interest you. 


Sheet eMill Products GineNCill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Stee! Gal- Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Culvert and Tank Stock, can Old Style and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, ¥ Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
vile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stove and QW / Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and E}- 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. Ss Ah bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, etc. 


eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DistRIct SALES OFFICES 
New Orleans New York St. Louis 














Chicago Oincinnati Denver Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Export Representatives: Untrep States STEEL PRopvucts Oo., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Untrep States STEEL PRopvucts Oo., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattlo 
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“Porto Rico Asks for 
Self-Government” 


In next week’s issue Winthrop Chamberlain tells 
the history of Porto Rico’s long struggle for politi- 
cal maturity. Her leaders believe that when Porto 
Rico has the right to elect her own Governor 
she will serve as a valuable interpreter between 
the civilizations of North and South America. 
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The Flood of Alcoholic Testimony 


T the end of a week of hearings 
A before a sub-committee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the 
“wets” succeeded in putting into the rec- 
ord tremendous quantities of testimony. 
It was by no means conclusively shown 
that better conditions would be brought 
about by the legalization of “light wines 
and beer.” 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Lincoln C. Andrews, in charge of prohi- 
bition enforcement, was placed on the 
stand, and gave a frank account of the 
difficulties of enforcement. As a witness 
for the wet side he must have been a 
disappointment. He admitted that many 
“dry” agents have been corrupt, that 
nearly nine hundred of them have been 
“separated from the service,” most of 
them for misconduct. He told of the 
difficulties of controlling denatured alco- 
hol and cereal beverages, of abuses of 
the permit system, of quantities of smug- 
gled liquor still escaping the ‘Coast 
Guard, of the necessity for border pa- 
trolmen in tremendously greater numbers 
than at present. But he was demanding 
all the time, not repeal or modification of 
the existing law, but the enactment of 
other and more stringent enforcement 
bills. 

Emory R. Buckner, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, went on the stand and told 
of most of the bad features in the situa- 
tion in New York City. Violators are 
numerous beyond counting. The number 
of apprehensions is such that a vastly 
greater number of Federal judges would 
be necessary to try them. Without a 
State law, it would require $75,000,000 
and a hundred and fifty Federal judges, 
he said, to enforce the present Federal 
law in his district. But, he insisted, the 
Federal Government should not have to 
bear the burden of local enforcement. 
The Federal Government should have 
the State Government as a partner. And 
he thought that, since the State of New 
York had chosen not to be a partner on 
Federal terms, it would be well to secure 
it as a partner on State terms. 

Officials of the American Federation of 
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White—Territory under 
prohibition by local ‘op- 
tion or State-wide law 
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Just a Reminder 
If the Volstead Act should be modified to permit the sale of light wines and beer, the black 


spots on this map would be the only legal oases in the United States. 


Advocates of the 


repeal of the Volstead Act sometimes forget how great an area of the country was dry 
under State-wide prohibition and local option before the Volstead Act was passed 


Labor testified that American working- 
men want beer and wine. They denied 
that American workingmen desire the re- 
turn of the saloon. They did not, how- 
ever, offer any conclusive proof that even 
a majority of the membership of the 
unions which compose the Federation are 
demanding legalization of wine and beer. 
Resolutions of the National body consti- 
tuted the bulk of the evidence offered by 
them to prove that workingmen wish to 
see the Volstead Law repealed. 


Testimony from Canada 


(em were introduced as wit- 
nesses before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee to testify to improvement of con- 
ditions in certain Canadian provinces 
following what was described as an aban- 
donment of prohibition. 

The witnesses did not show, however, 
that prohibition has been abandoned, but 
rather that one form of prohibition has 
been substituted for another. Canadians 
under the present laws are as completely 
prohibited from traffic in liquors as are 
Americans. These witnesses asserted, 
but did not prove, that the legalization 
of wine and beer has decreased the de- 
mand for spirituous liquors—undoubt- 


edly a benefit in so far as it is true. Mr. 
Buckner, however, had testified that a 
great quantity of American denatured 
alcohol, redistilled, goes into Canada and 
is made into synthetic liquors for Cana- 
dian consumption, which testimony does 
not indicate that the appetite for “hard 
liquor” has entirely disappeared under a 
régime of light wines and beer. 

The “drys”—whose inning is ahead— 
were granted two hours or so of time to 
place on the stand representatives of the 
Women’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, then in session in Wash- 
ington. It was planned to have eighty 
women testify for one minute each. The 
program failed, however, partly because 
Senator Reed, of Missouri, the one “wet” 
member of the sub-committee, insisted 
upon interrupting with what seems, to 
The Outlook at least, arguments rather 
than questions. 

It will not be possible to evaluate the 
hearings until both sides have had their 
say. 


The Unseating of Brookhart 


[T° seating Daniel F. Steck, Democrat, 
in place of Smith W. Brookhart as 


Senator from Iowa, the United States 
587 








588 


Senate was in accord with both sound 
policy and good conscience. The Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, after 
a long and thorough investigation, de- 
cided, with but one dissenting vote, that 
a majority of the voters intended to elect 
Steck. The Senate confirmed the judg- 
ment of the Committee by a vote of 45 
to 41. 

Brookhart is a radical—one of the 
most extreme of those who call them- 
selves Progressive Republicans. In the 
1924 Presidential campaign he bolted 
Coolidge and supported La Follette. 
After the election he apparently made 
some efforts to get back on the Republi- 
can reservation, but continued a radical. 

At the beginning of the contest for his 
seat there was much talk of certain bal- 
lots which were not counted because 
voters, following too literally the instruc- 
tions of a notice in a newspaper, had in- 
dicated their intention to vote for Steck 
by drawing an arrow pointing to his 
name. Steck forces contended that these 
ballots should have been counted, as 
they clearly: indicated the voters’ inten- 
tions; but the Brookhart forces con- 
tended that the arrow ballots were prop- 
erly thrown out as contrary to law. In 
the end, however, the arrow ballots 
proved to be not a decisive factor, for 
the Committee held that with the arrow 
ballots thrown out Steck was still elected. 

Nevertheless every radical in the Sen- 
ate, without regard to party, voted in 
favor of Brookhart. The total Brook- 
hart vote consisted of thirty-one Re- 
publicans, of whom twelve are either 
regularly or sporadically radical; nine 
Democrats, of whom six are regularly or 
sporadically radical; and the one Farm- 
Labor Senator. The Steck vote consisted 
of the bulk of the organization Demo- 
crats and about half of the Administra- 
tion Republicans. 

Political motives will, of course, be 
ascribed by various persons to each of 
the four groups in the Senate, and it is 
perhaps impossible to expect that politi- 
cal motives can be absent in a decision 
of this kind that ought to be purely judi- 
cial. Nevertheless differences of opinion 
on this case can be accounted for by the 
complexity of the question and the nar- 
rowness of the margin by which, accord- 
ing to the Committee, Steck was clearly 
elected. That the vote in the Commit- 
tee was nearly unanimous, while the Sen- 
ate vote was comparatively close, can be 
explained on the ground that the smaller 
body could examine the facts more thor- 
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oughly and consider them more deliber- 
atively than the Senate as a whole. 


The Food Products Decision 

i’ is not alone the interest of consumers 
of bread and other flour products 

that has been in danger from the vast 

combinations and mergers of baking and 

















The medal awarded by the Cruising Club of 
America to the globe-circling Harry Pidgeon 


food products corporations. To-day, it 
is stated, sixty-six per -cent of the flour 
sold in the country -goes to the baking 
trust, and of the remainder -part is used 
by local bakeries, but far more is bought 
by farmers. The result has been that 
the flour-mills and the wheat growers 
have been “squeezed” by.the baking cor- 
porations. 

It might seem strange that bread and 
cakes, which must be sold within ten 
hours or less of the baking, should be 
subject to almost National corporation 
control. The growth of the big com- 
panies has been due, it must be fairly 
admitted, to scientific methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. Undoubtedly 
bakery bread is better than it was twenty 
years ago. 

On the financial and business side the 
mergers have been ruthless. It is as- 
serted, for instance, that the “trust” in 
New York City once suddenly raised the 
price of the loaf from five to six cents and 
after a few weeks as suddenly dropped it, 
all for the purpose of freezing out small 
bakeries, and that hundreds of bake- 
shops were thus thrown out. 

The combining of combinations pro- 
ceeded intricately and smoothly until 
only three big companies existed, and 
these were intercombined in action and 
interest. 

Then the Federal Government took a 
hand by proceeding against the mergers 
under the Sherman and Clayton Acts. It 
has often been said that it is easier to 


prevent a proposed semi-monopoly than 
to dissolve one already well established. 
The Attorney-General wisely centered 
the fight on a new and startling attempt 
at extending the baking consolidation. 
This was the incorporation of the Ward 
Food Products Company (popularly 
called the Two Billion Dollar Trust). 
This company proposed to engage in en- 
terprises not directly competitive with 
the baking industry, such as dairy and 
ice-cream companies, and to control raw 
materials like salt, yeast, sugar, and milk. 

The result has been a complete back- 
down by the companies. A “consent 
decree” has been filed which appears, for 
the present at least, to involve an aban- 
donment not only of the Food Products 
project but of features of the other com- 
binations objected to by the Government. 
Thus it is reported that— 

The General Baking Company and 
the six other baking concerns named 
in the Government’s suit have agreed 
to dissolve any common connection 
they may have. A director in one 
concern cannot serve as director in an- 
other. 

The directors of the seven com- 
panies are enjoined from acquiring 
stock in any other bakery which is en- 
gaged in inter-State commerce. 

Of the Government’s victory United 
States Attorney Woodcock says that the 
amicable settlement avoids expensive liti- 
gation and guarantees the execution of 
the Government’s demands. 


“ Nothing Really 
Happened ” 


HEN a man who is not a seaman, 
who had no previous knowledge 
of the oceans of the world, the tracks of 
the prevailing winds, the currents or the 
areas of storms, starts out alone in a lit- 
tle yawl only 34 feet in length, which he 
built and rigged himself, and sails her 
around the world with only such naviga- 
tion as he had picked up unaided from 
books, and with nothing more than a 
watch kept in a box stuffed with cotton . 
for a chronometer, it is a feat which not 
only commands the admiration of the 
world, but which lives up to the best 
traditions of the early explorers, naviga- 
tors, and whalemen who pushed off into 
the unknown with no more assurance 
than was displayed by Harry Pidgeon. It 
proves also that the spirit of adventure 
is not dead in the present generation. 
What prompted Harry Pidgeon, a na- 
tive of Henry County, Iowa, to under- 
take this voyage was, he says, reading 
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The very way to catch them 


(Corialanus, Act III, Scene 1) 








Cargill for the Central Press Association 


Brown tn the New York Herald Tribune 
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The peace dove 
From W. E. Shafer, New York, N. Y. 


Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
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His nest-egg hatches 
From Mrs. W. B. Brooks, Waco, Texas 


A chance for another trophy 
From Mrs. W. B. Brooks, Waco, Texas 

















Harry Pidgeon and the 34-foot yawl, built with his own hands, in which he made 
his solitary voyage around the world 


The Outlook for 


Stevenson’s South Sea tales. These 
awakened in him a spirit to see the South 
Seas, to sail the oceans of the world. It 
was the spirit of Tusitala that made him 
start to build, in 1918, a boat in which 
he could sail the South Seas, and which 
sent him out of Los Angeles Harbor some 
four years ago in the little Islander 
knowing nothing of what lay before him, 
but bound to the South Seas, just the 
same; and it was that same spirit which 
brought him safely back four years later 
after having circumnavigated the globe 
in the smallest vessel ever to gird the 
earth. At first, he says, he only intended 
to cruise among the islands of the South 
Pacific, but, having started and got as 
far as the Fiji group, he decided to keep 
on and come home around the world. 

In building the Islander Pidgeon fol- 
lowed the lines of the little 25-foot Sea- 
bird in which Thomas Fleming Day 
crossed the Atlantic in 1910, but en- 
larged her nine feet, so that she measured 
34 feet over all. Sailing from Los An- 
geles November 18, 1921, on his Great 
Adventure, he headed for the Marquesas 
Islands, where Stevenson first saw the 
South Seas. From there he kept on 
westward to New Guinea, crossed the 
Indian Ocean to South Africa, rounded 
the stormy Cape of Good Hope in the 
heaviest weather of the whole voyage, 
stretched across the South Atlantic to the 
Caribbean Sea, and after passing through 
the Panama Canal made his largest sin- 
gle leg to Los Angeles. This part of the 
voyage took him 89 days. Throughout 
the long voyage of 35,000 miles, which 
took 1,442 days, the skipper of the 
Islander was alone on board his little 
craft. 

Pidgeon himself is one of the most 
casual, unassuming persons imaginable. 
One gets this when he talks of his long 
voyage alone in the little ship with the 
comment that “nothing really happened. 
I struck plenty of bad weather, of course, 
but I just reefed her down and kept sail- 
ing along with the wind abeam. When 
I hove her to she rode it out in great 
style.” 

In recognition of this achievement the 
Cruising Club of America has awarded 
to Pidgeon its Blue Water Medal for 
1925. This medal is given annually for 
the year’s most meritorious example of 
seamanship from among the amateur 
sailors of all nations. It was founded 
with the thought that it might prove an 
incentive for carrying on the spirit of 
adventure and upholding the best tradi- 
tions of the sea that are our heritage 
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from the past. It has already been 
awarded to a Frenchman, Alain Ger- 
bault; a Dane, Axel Ingwersen; and now 
to an American, Harry Pidgeon. 


The Winner of the 
Huxley Medal 


) hae the second time an American has 

won the highest British honor for 
research in anthropology, the Huxley 
Memorial Medal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute. The American thus 
distinguished is Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Cura- 
tor of Physical Anthropology in the Na- 
tional Museum of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington. Dr. Hrdlicka will 
go to London in November, 1927, to de- 
liver the Huxley Lecture before the Insti- 
tute and to receive the medal. 

The other American who won the 
Huxley medal is Professor William Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard University. That 
was in 1908. The award has three times 
gone to French scientists, once to a Ger- 
man, once to a Swede. The other win- 
ners during the twenty-six years since the 
award was inaugurated have been Brit- 
ish scientists. 

Dr. Hrdlicka, a Bohemian by birth, 
has been active for more than thirty 
years in American anthropological inves- 
tigations. He has worked in most of the 
States of the Union where ancient man 
existed, and is one of the outstanding 
authorities on the anthropology of the 
original inhabitants of this continent. His 
work, however, has not been confined to 
America. As long ago as 1898, he was 
in charge of physical anthropology for 
the Hyde expeditions. He has worked 
in most of the countries of Europe, 
Egypt, China, Japan, Korea, Argentina, 
Peru, Mexico, Siberia, Mongolia, and 
elsewhere. He recently completed a 
50,000-mile journey over nearly half the 
globe to survey sites of ancient peoples. 


Getting into Accord 
with Mexico 


. aneage significant and hopeful things 
have occurred recently in the efforts 
making by a number of agencies to iron 
the irritating wrinkles out of the Ameri- 
can-Mexican situation. 

The State Department at Washington 
recently made public without comment 
ten notes comprising official correspon- 
dence between the two Governments con- 
cerning Mexican land and oil laws which 
this Government was disposed to look 
upon as retroactive and confiscatory. As 
the correspondence progressed it showed 


increasing amity and _ understanding. 
The latest of the Mexican notes, dated 
March 27, gives assurance that the laws 
will not be applied retroactively and that 
Americans concerned will have the right 
of appeal to the courts in all cases. 
Meanwhile the two joint commissions 
charged with the duty of adjusting 
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general claims, one sitting in Washington 
and the other in Mexico City, one con- 
cerning itself with claims of whatever 
date and the other with claims of the 
revolutionary period, have made gratify- 
ing progress. A decision was recently 
announced to the effect that the present 
Mexican Government is responsible for 
damage done to American citizens dur- 
ing the “spurious government” of Huerta. 
All routine acts by and in behalf of a 
Government even under an illegal admin- 
istration, the Commission holds, are 
binding upon the nation. The Huerta 
administration, it is said, came into 
power “through force by methods abhor- 
rent to the standards of modern civiliza- 
tion,” and non-recognition of Huerta’s 
Government by the United States did 
not affect either Mexico’s liability or the 
right of the United States to espouse 
claims. The broad principle is laid down 
that, under international law, aliens may 
enjoy rights and remedies which the na- 
tion does not accord to its own citizens. 
With the gratifying phases are some 
which may arouse a measure of appre- 
hension. Unofficial news comes from 
Mexico City that the Attorney-General 
is preparing to press a claim against the 
United States for several million dollars 
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based on the contention of the Madero 
family that Henry Lane Wilson, while 
United States Ambassador to. Mexico, 
was responsible for the assassination of 
President Madero. Americans will hardly 
coricede that anything of this kind is 
true. Some Americans, it is true, re- 
garded Ambassador Wilson’s actions at 
that time as over-zealous; but it must be 
remembered that it was a time of an- 
archy, that Americans in Mexico City 
had the protection of neither the Mexi- 
can Government nor the revolutionaries, 
and that according to international law 
and custom ambassadors under such cir- 
cumstances have grave responsibility for 
the safety of the people whose interests 
they are charged with defending. In the 
light of such facts as are now known, it 
is not credible that the Mexican Govern- 
ment will seriously press any such claim 
as that reported. 


Missionaries to Christian 
Countries 


HAT are American Methodist 
bishops doing in Europe, any- 
way? Are France and Scandinavia and 
Switzerland heathen countries? Is it any 
part of the missionary work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United 
tates to maintain missionary bishops in 
other Christian countries? 

These questions were raised and hotly 
debated by the lay delegates to the New 
York Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, recently in session in New 
York. The recent conviction in Copen- 
hagen of Bishop Bast, upon which The 
Outlook commented last week, was the 
immediate cause of the discussion. 

Charles P. McClellan, of Dobbs Ferry, 
formerly a State Senator, introduced a 
resolution requesting the Board of 
Bishops to recall the three bishops now 
stationed in Europe. He asserted that 
the assignment of these men abroad was 
“a mistake in each instance,” and that 
keeping them there was a constant source 
of annoyance. He referred not only to 
troubles in which Bishop Bast had in- 
volved himself and the Church, but to 
annoyances in connection with the work 
of the other two. He recalled that a 
year ago Bishop Blake, resident in Paris, 
had brought considerable criticism on 
the Church because it was alleged that 
he had gone to Russia, aided the Soviet 
“Living Church,” and solicited money in 
America to aid it. The other American 
Methodist bishop in Europe is Bishop 
Nuelson, resident in Zurich. Mr. Mc- 
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Clellan found occasion to say that the 
Methodist Church had too many bishops 
even at home, and that they seemed to 
be in need of a Methodist pope to bridle 
their tongues. 

The McClellan resolution was finally 
withdrawn. Mr. McClellan asserted, 
however, that he had gained what he set 
out to gain—the bringing of the question 
to the attention of the Church authori- 
ties. There was no intimation that 
Bishop Bast had been guilty of reprehen- 
sible conduct, but merely the assertion 
that his presence in Europe was a source 
of annoyance to the Church. 

For our part, we see no reason why we 
should not send bishops or other clergy 
to foreign lands and foreign lands re- 
ciprocate with their friendly Church en- 
voys, if we are as ready to learn from 
them as we expect them to be to learn 
from us. 


Minding Our Own Business Is 
Not Necessarily Selfishness 


tw significant things occurred, one 
in connection and the other co- 
incidentally with the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the magnificent new building 
of the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton. One was a Pan-American convention 
of journalists to discuss inter-American 
news relationships. The other was an 
address in which President Coolidge, by 
way of telling the corps of correspon- 
dents in Washington what they can do to 
promote international amity, defined 
more clearly than has been done before 
the Administration’s conception of the 
relationship of the United States to the 
World Court of International Justice and 
to the League of Nations. 

“We take part in administering inter- 
national justice,” said the President, “be- 
cause it affects us. We do not become 
involved in the political controversies of 
other countries because they are none of 
our affair.” It will be of great benefit, 
he said, if the people of the country can 
be informed of this fact. Our Govern- 
ment, he pointed out, determined to 
adhere to the Court because it believed 
this the most practical method by which 
it could exercise its great influence in 
establishing a reign of international law 
under which disputes and differences can 
be adjusted not by force but by reason. 
And, he continued, we ought to be ready 
to assume that other countries haveebeen 
animated by the same motives which 
have inspired us. 
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The home of the National Press Club now under 
construction in Washington 


While the President expressed quite 
clearly what has been in the minds of 
many of those who favor adherence to 
the Court but oppose membership in the 
League, it will seem quite inadequate to 
those who believe that we should join the 
League of Nations whether it is of bene- 
fit to us or not. Perhaps these critics 
would have been better contented if the 
President had added—what is true—that 
the nations of Europe would not be bene- 
fited by having us concern ourselves in 
their internal affairs, but that they will 
be benefited by what we may be able to 
do toward the establishment of interna- 
tional justice. 

Already in France the validity of the 
President’s reasoning is attacked. On the 
day following the address, the ‘““Temps” 
said: “Washington declares itself favor- 
able to any peace organization based on 
justice, but straightway refuses to col- 
laborate in this organization the moment 
it imposes any obligations.” So long as 
President Coolidge does not see fit to 
assume any responsibility in interna- 
tional adjustments, the “Temps” con- 
cludes, his hope of a great world influ- 
ence will be only a hope. This view is 
not quite representative of the more 
thoughtiul people of France. 

We may be able, as time goes on, to 
make the rectitude of our position clear 
abroad. The President already has suc- 
ceeded in explaining it quite lucidly to 
our people at home. 


News and Nations 

A T the opening session of the Pan- 
American Congress of Journalists, 

with the twenty-one republics repre- 

sented, the press of the United States 


was taken to task for failure to give to 
the people of this country the important 
news of other American countries. While 
South American and Mexican editors 
took the lead in pointing out the defi- 
ciencies, they were supported by such 
able American editors as Willis J. Abbot, 
of the “Christian Science Monitor,” and 
Herbert F. Gunnison, of the Brooklyn 
“Eagle.” 

Dr. Jorge Mitre, editor and publisher 
of “La Nacion” of Buenos Aires, said 
that little attention is given here to 
events of international interest and that 
information respecting the Spanish- 
speaking republics is scanty and defi- 
cient. Among the other editors of 
Spanish-American papers who took a 
similar view were Aurelio Manreque, 
editor of “El Porvenir” of Monterey, 
Mexico; Nemesio Garcia Naranjo, editor 
of the Mexican “‘Excelsior;” and Maximo 
Sota Hall, of “La Prensa,” Buenos Aires. 
The last-named spoke at some length on 
the importance of adequate news dis- 
semination in promotion of international 
friendships. 

At a later session representatives of 
American news-gathering agencies spoke 
of plans for improving the news service 
between the United States and the Latin- 
speaking republics. Among the speakers 
were Frank B. Noyes, President of the 
Associated Press; M. Koenigsberg, Presi- 
dent of the International News Service; 
and J. H. Furay, Vice-President of the 
United Press Association. At this session 
a message from President Coolidge was 
read in which he said that the dissemina- 
tion of news, done with conscientious 
adherence to high standards, is of real 
value in the maintenance of friendly re- 
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lations between nations, and that the 
more the news services between the 
United States‘ and Latin America are 
extended, the better will be their under- 
standing of one another. 


The New Library at Athens 


HE combined generosity of Dr. Joan- 

nes Gennadius, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and the Greek Government is 
responsible for the forthcoming dedica- 
tion of the new Gennadeion Library at 
the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. In 1922 Dr. Gennadius, 
dean of the diplomatic service of Greece, 
and for forty years Greek Minister at the 
Court of St. James’s, presented the 
School with a library of nearly 50,000 
items, all relating to the cultural history 
of Greece—ancient, Byzantine, modern 
—on condition that it be properly 
housed, cared for, and made accessible to 
the scholars of the world who resort to 
Athens for study. 

The library, which has been trans- 
ported to Athens from Dr. Gennadius’s 
residence in London, is considered in 
England to be “without its equal in the 
world,” and was recently appraised by 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, as “uniquely comprehensive in its 


field.” An appropriate site of land, on 
the slopes of Mount Lycabettus, adja- 
cent to the grounds of the School, was 
made available by the Greek Govern- 
ment without cost to the School, and a 
grant of $250,000 was made by the Car- 
negie Corporation for the erection of a 
suitable building. Ground was broken 
on May 1, 1923, and work has steadily 
progressed under the direction of the ar- 
chitectural firm of Van Pelt and Thomp- 
son, of New York City. The structure 
comprises a main building, in which the 
library is housed, and two residential 
wings, connected with it by colonnades. 
The entire group, which is done in white 
marble quarried on the island of Naxos, 
recalls the architectural magnificence of 
classical Greece. 

Fifty-five American institutions of 
learning have sent representatives to 
Athens to be present at the dedication 
on April 27. 


Imperial Bunk 

1 happens surely possesses one of 
the requisites of a popular hero: 

he is a great phrase-maker. When he 

was slightly wounded by an apparently 

unbalanced woman, a British subject, he 

shouted on the first public occasion: “If 
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I advance, follow me; if I retreat, kill 
me; if I die, avenge me.” In Tripoli he 
declared, “This is a day that will go 
down in history,” and again, “No one 
can stop our inexorable will.” 

Another practice which keeps his ad- 
mirers on the qui vive of excitement is 
the mystery in his allusions to events of 
the near future when Italy’s great des- 
tiny shall be fulfilled. This might mean 
anything, and has been interpreted to 
mean much more than Mussolini likes, so 
he is now beginning to guard his inti- 
mations from specific interpretation, as 
when, after a glowing picture of the fu- 
ture of Italy’s colonies, he added, “But I 
refer only to the colonies we possess.” 

Not since the Kaiser used to fire the 
German heart by references to the 
mailed hand and the iron will of Ger- 
many has any leader talked so aggress- 
ively. And the inspired “Tribuna” as- 
serts that when the time is ripe the Duce 
will proclaim his new goal. Fortunately, 
no one believes that the Italian Dictator 
means to start a war; what he does mean 
is to keep Fascist enthusiasm stirred up 
continually and to ride the wave of na- 
tional glory to imperial power. 

One benefit that the voyage to “Lib- 
ya” (note the play-actor shrewdness in 




















The Gennadeion Library—a view of the ensemble, showing Mount Lycabettus in the background 
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the use of the ancient name) and the 
lunatical or fanatical attack upon Mus- 
solini have brought to him is to distract 
attention from some unpleasant features 
of the Fascist rule. Just before these 
events an honored anti-Fascist leader 
died in Switzerland from injuries in- 
flicted by Fascists long ago. In Rome 
this month an Italian Socialist leader was 
attacked and wounded because he acted 
as counsel for Matteotti. In Milan, ca- 
ble reports state, two anti-Fascist news- 
paper offices were wrecked and the staff 
beaten or wounded. From other districts 
come reports of the burning of houses 
and shops and the beating of occupants 
of anti-Fascist tendencies. 

Mussolini, who has brought order and 
self-respect to Italy, has been described 
with truth as appealing to the youth of 
Italy as a daring and impetuous patriotic 
figure. Garibaldi was all that—also he 
was a lover of liberty. 


China Changing Rulers Again 


Ske saying that “the more things 
change, the more they are the 
same,” applies particularly well to China. 
Rapid developments are realigning the 
rival forces in the Chinese civil war. But 
the actors are all familiar characters. 

General Wu Pei-fu, of Central China, 
evidently has put himself again in posi- 
tion to control the situation at the capi- 
tal, at least for the present. The com- 
manders of the opposing Peking armies 
have offered to accept his leadership. 
They have forced the Chief Executive to 
resign, leaving China temporarily with- 
out an administration. But General Wu 
has refused to heed their invitation to 
come to Peking and take charge, de- 
manding instead their unconditional sur- 
render and resignation and continuing his 
attack. 

Other forces from Shantung and Man- 
churia have been advancing toward 
Peking from the east and north. They 
recognize the leadership of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria. Rumor 
has had it that Marshal Chang and Gen- 
eral Wu were acting together. No one 
knowing their long-standing hostility 
could believe an alliance between them 
to be really firm. Nevertheless their 
representatives have kept in touch in an 
endeavor to reach an understanding on 
the division of territory and authority. 

The Peking armies hitherto have owed 
allegiance to General Feng Yu-hsiang, of 


Chihli, known as China’s “Christian 
General.” His position in the crisis has 
been uncertain. He has been variously 
reported to have gone to Urga in Mon- 
golia, where the Government is controlled 
by Soviet agents, to be planning a trip 
to Russia, and to have returned to 
Peking to take a hand in events there. 
General Feng has safely withdrawn his 
own well-disciplined forces from the dan- 
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ger area around the capital. He is in no 
sense to be counted out of the situation. 
On the contrary, he is still likely to prove 
a formidable and perhaps a determining 
factor in the settlement of Chinese 
affairs. The fact that generals friendly 
to him have taken part in the offer to 
yield command at Peking to General Wu 
suggests that General Feng himself may 
be behind the whole move. 

The foreign diplomats and the dele- 
gates to the Chinese tariff and extra- 
territoriality conferences must mark time, 
waiting the formation of a new Govern- 
ment, But if the past can be taken as 
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any indication, the return of General Wu 
to control at Peking would mean an at- 
mosphere friendly to American and Brit- 
ish interests. 


A Congestion of Bicycles 


hy is a generation since the bicycle fur- 
nished a traffic problem in America. 
Few now remember the century runners 
and “scorchers” who imperiled pedes- 
trians. The “bike” has given way to 
that more majestic congester—the auto- 
mobile. Yet it now furnishes a puzzle 
for the authorities in Tokyo, through 
whose narrow streets half a million bicy- 
cle riders daily strive to make their way. 
Note this burning complaint of the re- 
sults taken from the “Japan Advertiser:” 
“Apparently they believe themselves 
to be immune from the signals of the 
traffic police, and dart under an arm 
stretched out to bar their path or veer 
suddenly from the left to the right side 
of the road only a few feet in front of 
a swiftly moving automobile. Pedes- 
trians, too, pay no attention to where 
any one else or even themselves may be 
going, but they do not constitute as great 
a menace as bicycles, because of the 
slower pace at which they proceed.” 


Who Will Contribute P 


} i commenting on Mr. Morganthau’s 
- warning to the Filipinos that if they 
get from under the wing of the United 
States they would fall under the control 
of Japan or Great Britain, the “Nation” 
asks why the answer is not neutralization 
of the islands after the manner of Switz- 
erland. Of course that would mean that 
the Filipinos would have to acquire a set 
of Alps. So we ask in turn why the 
“Nation” should not go further. There 
are no suckers like the sophisticated. Let 
the “Nation” start an “Alps-for-the- 
Philippines” fund. 


Luther Burbank 


[ a poll to decide the best-liked Ameri- 
cans were imaginable, it is more than 
possible that the highest honors would 
fall, not to eminent statesmen or finan- 
ciers, but to men like Thomas Edison 
and Luther Burbank, and that not so 
much because of the marvels they have 
wrought as because of their infinite pa- 
tience in seeking knowledge and the 
general benefit therefrom. 

Luther Burbank himself, it has been 
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said since his death on April 11 at his 
beautiful California home at Santa Rosa, 
always declared that his success was due 
to no wizardry, but to hard, unceasing 
observation and selection, as when he 
raised a million gladiolus blossoms in or- 
der to get a particular variety. Experi- 
ments he never counted until results were 
obtained. “Often,” he wrote, “I have 
produced a million plant specimens to 
find one or two superlatively good—and 
then destroyed all the inferior speci- 
mens.” Naturally, his belief in selective 
survival appeared to him applicable to 
higher things than plant life, and he held 
that “we must look for survival only in 
the spirit of the good we have done in 
passing through life.” 

Luther Burbank’s scientific plant 
breeding was productive of more than 
strange or beautiful novelties. The 
spineless cactus, the new forms of fruit, 
the rapid growing tree forms, the Bur- 
bank potato (said to have. exerted a 
greater influence upon the food supply of 
humanity than any other single food 
plant), are instances. But who shall say 
that his additions of new varieties and 
new colors to the floral world are not as 
truly a blessing to humanity as the more 
utilitarian wonders? 

The great horticulturist and cross- 
breeder of species lived a life of hard 
work—fourteen hours a day, it is re- 
ported—but it was work he loved. 


Let the Trees Give 
Thanks! 


HIS is a time for thinking of for- 
ests—not merely because the 
buds are bursting and the smell 

of spring is upon the woods, a time for 
thinking of getting into the forest by 
highroad or trail, but a time for thinking 
soberly of the future of the forests them- 
selves. For -this is American Forest 
Week, so designated by the President 
and the Governors, so brought to the 
attention of the people by the Forest 
Service, the American Tree Association, 
numerous agencies, National, regional, 
State-wide, local. It is a season of re- 
dedication to the service of making per- 
manent the forests and the timber sup- 
plies that are drawn from them. It may 
very well be, also, a season of thanksgiv- 
ing for the blessings that within the year 
have been vouchsafed to our trees young 
and old, the timber supply of to-day and 


of to-morrow and of to-morrows more 
remote. 

The forests of America are safer than 
they were a year ago. The sense of 
guardianship over them, official and un- 
official, has become both deeper and 
broader. Apathy, bred of a sense of 
security, has in considerable measure dis- 
appeared. 

The manner of preparation for Forest 
Week is the most immediate and appar- 
ent proof of that fact. The National 
agencies are no less active than they 
have been before, but they are supported 
and strengthened by State committees, 
made up of unofficial persons, and their 
arms reach down to the cities and to the 
local communities. Here is a substantial 
and intelligent beginning, at least, of a 
forest policy, not alone of National For- 
ests, but of State forests, of municipal 
forests, of forests on lands privately 
owned, even down to the farmer’s wood 
lot, and all of them fostered and pro- 
tected in such way as to insure, as nearly 
as may be, the bringing up of young 
trees in the way of good tree citizen- 
ship. 

Perhaps we may be permitted to say 
that the United States Forest Service, 
necessarily the chief agency in shaping 
forest policies now and in the future, is 
a better guardian than it has been be- 
fore, good as it has always been. In the 
early months of last year we pointed out 
the fact that the Forest Service had 
grown, largely because of a waning of 
active public interest in Conservation, 
inclined to lay undue emphasis on some 
non-essentials to the injury of some es- 
sentials. If, in that pointing out, we 
spoke at times with some seeming as- 
perity, it was the harshness not of an 
enemy but of a crabbed uncle determined 
to tell the truth, not so much that the 
devil might be shamed as that the feet 
of those in whom we were interested 
might be brought back from straying 
into strange paths. 

The Outlook is gratified that it was 
able to say as a friend of Conservation 
some things that inevitably must have 
been said later by enemies, and it is still 
more gratified that the Forest Service, 
though it may have been quicked at the 
moment, was open-minded enough to ac- 
cept those things in the spirit in which 
they were said and to make constructive 
use of them. In the most recent report 
of the Forester there is evidence of a 
willingness to accept friendly criticism 
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and to act upon it. The latest annual 
report differs agreeably from the reports 
of the few years preceding. What seemed 
like a tone of self-complacency is gone. 
In its stead there has come the air of the 
steward who, having done his best, is 
anxious to make the best possible ac- 
counting of his trust. 

This latest report of the Forester does 
not, it is true, make such an accounting 
of expenditures as we said should be 
made—an accounting comparable to that 
which the Corn Exchange Bank makes 
to its stockholders and depositors. The 
Forest Service cannot, in fact, make such 
an accounting. The possibility of such a 
thing is precluded by the complicated 
and unsystematic manner in which Con- 
gress makes appropriations. But there 
is such an accounting as will enable an 
interested person of intelligence to ascer- 
tain something of the way the money was 
spent and for what. 

A thing is now apparent which could 
not even be guessed from the previous 
report—that the money spent for the 
building of expensive roads through the 
National Forests is not Forest Service 
money at all, but Bureau of Public 
Roads money. The fact is clear that 
most of the roads traversing the Forests 
do not differ, except in the particular 
of location, from other Federal aid 
roads. 

The Forest Service no longer speaks of 
recreation as a major purpose of the Na- 
tional Forests. Recreational use of the 
Forests has not been abandoned, and, of 
course, never should be. But the Forest 
Service now speaks frankly of recreation 
as an incidental use, as a valuable by- 
product of forestry as such. We do not 
now believe, and never have believed, 
that competent foresters ever actually re- 
garded recreation as a major function of 
forestry. To call it such for the sake of 
the popular appeal was never necessary, 
and, fortunately, it is now recognized as 
unnecessary. 

On the whole, the latest report of the 
Forester is one in which friends of Con- 
servation may have gent.ine pleasure. 
We reserve the right of thinking that it 
may stili be improved, and we may point 
out from time to time some particulars 
in which improvement appears possible 
from our layman’s view-point. But we 
wish to utilize this occasion, when the 
people of the country are thinking of 
forests, for expressing gratification with 
improvements already made. 
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N the. four corners of the earth men 
I are busy with picks and shovels un- 
earthing the buried history of the 
past. Some of the ancients were kind 
enough to mark the repositories of their 
records with huge pyramids. Most of 
them were thoughtful enough to do their 
building with stone and their writings on 
less perishable substances than wood 
pulp. From our point of view, it is for- 
tunate that these ancient peoples believed 
that they could carry into the hereafter 
some of the material things of this life, 
for in their tombs they buried much that 
brought joy to them on this earth. 

When they died, their remains were 
hid, not from fear of future archzolo- 
gists, but from fear of the common or 
garden variety of grave despoilers. Even 
though the science of archzology was not 
yet born, they departed from life leaving 
that science heavily in their debt. 

All of which makes us wonder what 
we are doing for the archeologists of five 
thousand and ten thousand years hence. 
Our graves are noncommittal affairs. 
Our buildings are more or less temporary 
in character, and even when they are 
solidly built the real estate promoter too 
frequently gathers them in before time 
has had a chance to lay a finger upon 
them. 

Doubtless the printing-press, which so 
readily preserves ‘by a process of trans- 
migration of souls from book to book the 
great thoughts of the past, will preserve 
for our descendants much of the really 
essential records of our time—provided, 
of course, that civilization is not wiped 
out by any _ world-wide cataclysm. 
Think, however, how difficult it is for us 
to reconstruct in all its details the daily 
life of those who lived even seventy-five 
or one hundred years ago. The common 
utensils of life a century ago have already 
become museum material and are beck- 
oned hither and yon at the call of the 
highest bidder. For a few centuries the 
best of these specimen pieces may en- 
dure, and then fire, storm, and disaster, 
changes of taste, and perhaps even of 
civilization, may remove them from the 
earth. 

During the last hundred years the 
civilization of the white races has 
changed more than at any time in the 
preceding two thousand years. There 
seems to be no sign that this change has 
any more than begun. In the sweeping 
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currents of the succeeding centuries, 
what will become of the commonplace 
things of to-day? What meat are we 
providing for future archeologists to 
grow great on? 

Since we no longer Lury our household 
things with our dead, why not create a 
museum of modern antiquities? We 
might hollow out the bowels of some 
mountain and in chambers lined with 
lead and filled with inert gases lay away 
the playthings, the gewgaws, the weap- 
ons, and the records of our brief hour on 
earth. In such a museum each century 
could hide for five thousand years models 
of its homes, of its ships, its airplanes, 
and its motor cars. Since we pride our- 
selves on our plumbing and our sanita- 
tion, such a museum might have a hall 
devoted to the latest creations in brass 
and tile. Selected by competent bodies 
of experts, each art and each effort would 
be immortally preserved until some fu- 
ture civilization found it worth while to 
burrow through tons of granite and con- 
crete to unearth the buried treasures of- 
to-day. 

Is the thought a wild one? Is it too 
wild to tickle the imagination of some 
multimillionaire with an ear open for the 
plaudits of posterity? If such a multi- 
millionaire could be found to endow such 
a museum in his will, would the courts 
hold that document invalid because of 
the mental incompetence of the testator? 

If his will escaped the onslaught of 
lawyers and hungry relatives, we can be 
certain that some day the name of such 
a benefactor would rank with the kings 
of Egypt and the rulers of Babylon. The 
idea is not patented. It is free to any 
man with cash enough to put it into 
effect. 


Britain Studies America 


N American who had spent some 
A years in Europe called on us at 
The Outlook office as he was 
finishing a visit to this country and told 
us he was going back to Europe, glad to 
leave his native country behind him. 
When he was asked for his reason, he 
gave it in one word, “Waste.” He said 
that the waste that he had been seeing 
all about him had rasped his nerves. On 
his visit he had seen people throwing 
away things that in Europe people would 
feel bound to save. He saw machinery 
cast aside and rusted. He saw still usa- 
ble buildings torn down to make room 
for new structures. He was so distressed 
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Wide World 


British Labor delegates engaged in a survey of American prosperity. 


Their visit is financed by the London ‘‘ Daily Mail.’’ 


Here they are pictured at the plant of the New York Edison Company. The vice-president of the company is in the group. 


by the sight of the waste that he wanted 
to get back where people were frugal. 

Yes, we replied, here we have an abun- 
dance of things, and we are ready to 
throw them aside to save people; while 
in Europe they have an abundance of 
people and are ready to wear them out 
for the sake of saving things. 

This in substance is what two groups 
of British visitors to America, come to 
study American methods in industry, 
have discovered. 

Several months ago two young British 
engineers, Bertram Austin and W. Fran- 
cis Lloyd, made an investigation of some 
of the leading industrial plants of this 
country as well as banks and other in- 
stitutions relating to industry. They 
wanted to discover, if they could, the 
reason for America’s prosperity. On 
their return they published a number of 
articles and a book entitled “The Secret 
of High Wages.” What to many will 
seem to be the most startling discovery 
they made is that American prosperity is 
due, not to the abundance of her nat- 
ural resources, but to the scarcity of 
labor. Perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say that it is due to the treatment 
of labor as if it were a scarce and pre- 
cious thing. 

Of course America’s resources are 
abundant; but, as these two observers 


Can you pick him out ? 


said in an interview, so is Britain’s, for 
the British Empire “produces nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s wool and rub- 
ber, and nearly three-fourths of its tea 
and gold, and practically all its jute.” 
These two British engineers have con- 
cluded that American industrial leaders 
have adopted a deliberate policy of high 
wages with the corresponding policy of 
using the best tools. (It is almost an 
axiom that where wages are highest tools 
are the best.) They discovered, too, 
that high wages do not necessarily mean 
a high level of prices. In an article in 
the London “Review of Reviews,” re- 
printed in part in the “Living Age,” they 
give other reasons, including such as the 
“free exchange of ideas between com- 
peting firms,” “rapidity of turnover,” 
“promotion by merit.” 

The other group visiting this country 
consists of men chosen by British trade 
unions. They have come here with a 


view to finding out for themselves why 


American workmen are well paid while 
British workmen get low wages and to 
a large extent are out of work. And they 
apparently have discovered very much 
what the engineers discovered before 
them. High wages come because Ameri- 
can industrial leaders have adopted a 
policy of*high production with low over- 
head costs. 


And what has impressed these British 
workmen perhaps most of all is that 
these high wages have increased the buy- 
ing power of the people, and thus have 
increased the demand for the things that 
industry produces. With high wages and 
low cost, industry here in America is 
building up itself by developin:; its home 
market. One of the visiting workmen 
points out that this fact of itself has a 
suggestion for Britain. “America,” he 
notes, “has a home market, I understand, 
that consumes eighty-eight per cent of all 
she produces. But England and Scot- 
land have scarcely any home markets at 
all, and so the increased buying power 
of the average British workingman would 
probably mean better trade for Ger- 
many.” 

This fact has set some of these British 
observers to thinking about a protective 
tariff. That will create consternation in 
the hearts of those Americans who have 
for years been playing with the idea of 
free trade for this country. Of course it 
will horrify many in England. 

The British engineers meet this situa- 
tion by pointing out that, while America 
has a fine home market, Americans know. 
little about marketing their goods abroad 
and could not compete with Great Brit- 
ain in developing a foreign market. 

In all this there is a lesson for Ameri- 
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can manufacturers who have not yet seen think of labor cost in the terms of high ample. The best British testimony is 


as clearly and ventured as courageously wages, and who therefore want to keep 


as the leaders among them. Those who 


wages down, are following the British ex- 


Liquid Delusions 


that it does not work, and that American 
leadership has shown a better way. 


Two members of The Outlook staff travel different routes, and 
arrive at approximately the same goal 


Whisky and Peanuts 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


r NHE Senate hearings on prohibi- 
tion at Washington are rapidly 
developing into a kind of intel- 

lectual Donnybrook Fair. Everybody 
seems to be assailing everybody else. 
One can scarcely pick up a newspaper 
nowadays without finding the verb 
“assail” in the headlines. In a single 
issue of the New York “Times,” which 
lies before me as I write, I find the fol- 
lowing: “Labor Leaders Again Assail 
Dry Law as a Menace to Liberty and 
Breeder of Crime;” “Caraway Bitterly 
Assails Coolidge;” “Corporation Coun- 
sel Busch Assails Volstead Act.” Coun- 
selor Busch, it should be added, is of 
Chicago, and, presumably, is unrelated— 
except, perhaps, in sentiment—to the 
well-known family of the same name in 
St. Louis. On the same page of the 
“Times” it is announced that Dr. Park- 
hurst assails the dry law, and Vice- 
President Woll, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assails the definition of an 
intoxicant as a beverage that contains 
more than one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol. Dr. Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a letter made public in this 
particular issue of the “Times” by the 
“World War Veterans Light Wines and 
Beer League,” in one breath assails the 
saloon and in another the restriction of 
the personal and civil rights of citizens to 
drink what and where they please. It is 
all very confusing. While not wholly 
edifying, the discussion has elements of 
entertainment in it and inclines a simple- 
minded person like myself to climb to the 
top of the fence and cry, “Go it, dog! go 
it, b’ar!” 

When moral, intellectual, and indus- 
trial leaders like Dr. Parkhurst, President 
Butler, and Vice-President Woll offer 
such conflicting and indefinite sugges- 
tions as they do, one wonders whether 
the policy advocated by the late Henry 
George is not, after all, the simplest and 
most effective. During one of his politi- 
cal campaigns, when the liquor question 
was an acute issue, he proposed, as a 
logical sequence of his free-trade theo- 


ries, that intoxicating liquors should be 
produced and sold as freely as peanuts. 
We should thus, he argued, do away with 
the political corruption which is inevi- 
tably connected with the taxing or licens- 
ing of the liquor traffic, and we could do 
away with the social corruption by 
promptly arresting and severely punish- 
ing persons who, by getting drunk, 
abuse their civil and personal right to 
buy intoxicants. 

But I am afraid that Henry George’s 
peanut millennium would be more diffi- 
cult to achieve than even bone-dry pro- 
hibition, for everybody, it appears, is in 
favor of some kind of governmental 
regulation. When I say everybody, I 
include the liquor dealers themselves. 
They want the special privileges that 
come from Government regulation. This 
is proved by the fact that it was the 
liquor dealers, and not the teetotalers, 
who put the one-half of one per cent re- 
striction into the Volstead Act. That is 
to say, when liquor was sold under Gov- 
ernment license the brewers succeeded, 
by methods which make the chicanery of 
the Anti-Saloon League look like the 
work of a lot of greenhorns, in getting 
all beverages containing more than one- 
half of one per cent of alcohol defined 
as alcoholic, and therefore subject to the 
internal revenue and licensing laws. This 
was to destroy competition by purveyors 
of so-called “soft drinks.” The liquor 
dealers’ whining, now that they are hoist 
by their own petard, does not, I confess, 
move me to tears. 

Nor does Dr. Parkhurst’s Biblical 
argument impress me profoundly. He 
says: 

The temperate use of spirits or 
liquor of any kind is an individual 
right justified by individual conscience, 
by old-time usage, by the Bible. Four 
times the use of liquor finds its justi- 
fication in the Old Testament, and 
once in the New Testament it is made 
obligatory. 


This, to employ the phraseology of the 
disrespectful flapper, is “old stuff.” 


Polygamy and slavery are justified by 
the Old Testament, and we have pro- 
hibited both. Professor S. F. B. Morse, 
the inventor of the telegraph—who was 
a very pious gentleman, so pious that he 
would not hold a conference on Sunday 
with the Frenchman Daguerre about 
their jointly discovered art of photog- 
raphy—denounced Lincoln and the Civil 
War exactly on the ground which Dr. 
Parkhurst takes with regard to prohibi- 
tion. Here is Professor Morse’s argu- 
ment: 


My creed on the subject of slavery 
is short. Slavery per se is not sin. It 
is a social condition ordained from the 
beginning of the world for the wisest 
purposes, benevolent and disciplinary, 
by Divine Wisdom. The mere holding 
of slaves, therefore, is a condition hav- 
ing per se nothing of moral character 
in it, any more than the being a par- 
ent, or employer, or ruler, but is moral 
or immoral as the duties of the rela- 
tion of master, parent, employer, or 
ruler are rightly used or abused. The 
subject in a national view belongs not, 
therefore, to the department of Mor- 
als, and is transferred to that of Poli- 
tics.to be politically regulated. 


Now there’s logic for you. Somebody 
ought to lay it before the Senate Com- 
mittee. The trouble with prohibition is 
that it has put the liquor question in the 
department of Morals, whereas it ought 
to be kept in the department of Polities, 
where it has been so successfully han- 
dled for a couple of centuries. 

But just as it begins to look as if dear 
old Professor Morse had provided a solu- 
tion of the problem the annoying thought 
comes to mind that Americans tried to 
regulate slavery politically for nearly a 
hundred years, and finally were forced to 
the conviction that prohibition was the 
only way to deal with it. Can it be pos- 
sible that we are facing the same crisis 
with regard to the liquor traffic? 

My mind works rather slowly, I ad- 
mit, but it sometimes seems to me that 
the light wine and beer modificationists 
come out of the same door they went 
in at in their struggle to promote law 
and order by the method of selling 
mild intoxicants. Dr. Butler wants the 
saloons abolished. Where, then, are we 
poor printers and editors going to buy 
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our light wines and beer? Can it be that 
what Dr. Butler wants is really prohibi- 
tion, after all—not prohibition of alco- 
hol, but of any comfortable place in 
which it may be drunk in a companion- 
able fashion? Vice-President Woll as- 
serts that “regulation, not prohibition, is 
the proper method of approach,” and 
then in the next senténce urges an 
amendment of “the Volstead Law so that 
a beverage containing not more than 
2.75 per cent alcohol per volume shall 
not be held to be an intoxicant.” That 
is to say, his method of regulation con- 
sists in prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
beverages of a greater strength than 2.75. 
Now what is a poor man to do who 
wants, with Dr. Butler, to see “the per- 
sonal and civil rights of citizens preserved 
and protected,” including his own right 
to determine the amount of alcohol that 
he may drink with pleasure and im- 
punity? If he follows Dr. Butler and 
Mr. Woll in the cheerful hope that he is 
going to escape the puritanical injustice 
of prohibition, he does not take two steps 
with them before he finds that he has 
plunged into the middle of prohibition 
again. His only satisfaction in following 
their leadership appears to be that his 
drinking will be under the supervision of 
Regulation Enforcement Agents instead 
of Prohibition Enforcement Agents—not 
a very tangible rqward for his pains. 

It amuses me sometimes to hear some 
of my friends deplore the vanishing of 
the good old days before prohibition, 
when it was possible for a man of taste 
and of a delicate palate to get “pure 
wines and liquors.” Their memory is 
short. The quest was always a difficult 
one, even in England and on the Conti- 
nent. I remember a cartoon in “Punch” 
—by Du Maurier, I think—which por- 
trayed a London club man appearing with 
a blue ribbon in his _buttonhole. 
“What!” exclaimed his astonished friend. 
“Have you turned teetotaler!” ‘“Sh-n!” 
was the reply. “I’m dining with Jones 
to-night, and his wines are execrable!” 
Two experiences of my own, occurring 
about the time this cartoon appeared, 
come to my mind and are, perhaps, 
apropos. One was in Italy. I was din- 
ing at a restaurant in Florence with an 
Italian friend of mine, a charming and 
high-born gentleman who knew what’s 
what. I asked him how I could tell a 
good brand of Chianti. “It is very sim- 
ple,” he answered. “Let a drop fall on 
the tablecloth. If the stain is of a uni- 
form color, the brand is good. If the spot 
is dark in the center and is surrounded 
by a ring of a lighter tint of red, the 
brand is adulterated.” So much for the 
happy land of the vine and wine-press. 

On the same European trip I dined 





with a Scotch friend at a well-appointed 
golf club in the Highlands. I noticed 
that he ordered Irish whisky. “How is 
it,” I asked, “that you, a Scotchman, 
choose the product of an Irish still?” 
“Don’t you know?” he answered. “We 
drink Scotch until all the good, ripe, 
aged-in-the-wood whisky is exhausted 
and the distillers begin to. palm off raw 
stuff on us. Then we switch to Irish, 
which in the meantime has been mellow- 
ing. We drink that until the Irish dis- 
tillers begin to give us their raw prod- 
uct, and then go back to Scotch, which 
in the meantime has had a chance to 
ripen a little.” I came back to this coun- 
try and found at a club in Richmond 
that my host recommended a special 
“corn liquor” from the mountains. It 
was “moonshine,” to be sure, and hence 
illegal, but it was pure, which was more 
than my host thought could be said of 
most of the whisky from the legalized, 
commercial distilleries. I confess it was 
also palatable. Such were the difficulties 
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and trials of the connoisseur even when 
he was a freeman, unenslaved by prohi- 
bition. 

Anybody who shares Mr. Woll’s com- 
fortable notion that regulation can make 
the liquor trade respectable and benefi- 
cent will have his eyes opened if he will 
read an entertaining essay by the Right 
Honorable Augustine Birrell in which he 
reviews the legal history of the whisky 
traffic in England from 1730 to 1893. 
Birrell is not a Puritan; I do not know 
that he is even a teetotaler. But he 
is an accomplished lawyer; he knows 
the history of liquor legislation; he is 
familiar with the record of indictments 
and convictions of the prisoner at the 
bar—or, rather, it might be said, the 
bar-keeping prisoner; and the conclusion 
of his presentment, always good-tem- 
pered and often witty, is worth record- 
ing. “From first to last it [the liquor 
traffic] has been a suspected trade, which 
has only been tolerated for the purposes 
of taxation.” 


Soup and Wine 


By DON C. SEITZ 


r | NHE persuasives who seek to pal- 
liate prohibition by advocating 
the sale of beer and light wines 

do not know the American people. 

“Hard stuff” is a concomitant with this 

democracy. The taste dates back to 

Scotch ancestry, when whisky had to be 

the beverage of the poor, because it was 

cheap and easily produced. Wine was 
the tipple of the rich and the aristocratic, 
and as such came to be looked down 
upon by the common people. This idea 
reached and pervaded America. Here 
wine was: indeed an aristocrat, gracing 
the tables of rich merchants in Boston, 

Salem, Newport, New York, Charleston, 

and Savannah, where port and Madeira 

ruled, with a smack of sherry. 

Kings, queens, dukes, and lords drank 
wine. We were democrats, and would 
have none of it. Expensive efforts were 
made to produce the juice of the grape 
in America, all of which failed, not so 
much from lack of quality as from lack 
of custom. Nicholas Longworth, grand- 
father of the present Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, sunk half a 
million dollars amid the hills around 
Cincinnati in a vain endeavor to make 
wine a successful output. Connoisseurs 
would not drink it for alleged lack of 
“bouquet,” and the common folks would 
not touch it. They knew nothing about 
bouquet, but they were not going to ape 
the aristocrats of America or the Lords 
of Europe. Not much. 

Mr. Longworth produced an admirable 


vintage, the catawba, which survived un- 
til the Eighteenth Amendment. It was 
a wholesome, hearty wine, but never 
commanded much sale, though the vine- 
vards of Lake Keuka, in New York 
State, turned out an excellent quality. 
People didn’t want wine. It was not so 
much a question of “kick” as of social 
aversion. I know, when a very small 
boy out in Attica, Ohio, the neighbors 
side-stepped Henry Ernest, our most 
affluent citizen, because it was whispered 
that he drank wine at his meals. In- 
deed, one or two callers at his house (on 
business) reported that they had seen a 
decanter of the kingly stuff on his side- 
board. (The only one in town; it was 
also something of an affront.) Besides 
this, his wife came from Virginia and 
was considered to put on airs. “Cham- 
pagne” was so foreign a word that I got 
to the head of the line, though the small- 
est of the pupils, by being alone able to 
spell it. The village trader who made 
the perilous journey to New York once 
a year was usually under suspicion of 
tending towards aristocracy just because 
he spent a week in the city. Inciden- 
tally six stout barrels with “Old Monon- 
gahela” burned in their heads always 
ornamented the sidewalk in front of our 
single n, where the bartender mixed 
old-f@Moned cocktails by pouring them 
like rainbows from glass to glass over his 
head. Wine, as a popular beverage, was 
and remains taboo in the U. S. A. 

By a curious antithesis, soup was also 
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among the forbidden articles of popular 
consumption. While wine was the tip- 
ple of the rich and great, soup was “poor 
folks’ food.” “Soup-eaters” they con- 
temptuously termed the thrifty German 
farm-hands—who, in time, owned most of 
the farms of those who so despised them. 

Beer was in the same class with soup. 
It was a foreign article, and therefore to 
be rejected; it was also popular with the 
poor Germans, and therefore continued 


to be the poor man’s refreshment and 
did much to keep him poor. The beer- 
shops persistently picked his pockets. In 
recent years, by pushing it as a “tonic” 
and a “food,” the brewers gave their 
product some social standing. It was a 
mean sort of swill, however, compared 
with the real German article. Only one 
brewer, Lemp, of Cincinnati, succeeded 
in coming anywhere near the old country 
output. 
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From the standpoint of thrift and wel- 
fare, the pushing of beer to the front as 
a mitigant is absurd, and probably owes 
its origin to the brewers who still have 
great investments tied up in plants, for 
which “near beer” brings too small a 
return. Beer was bad for the kidneys, 
overloaded the stomach, and provoked 
much more thirst than it soothed. Surely 
no one will welcome the shops on every 
corner, smelling sourly of suds. 


Something Besides the First of the Three R’s 


Teachers and Students Come Back at 


r NHE teachers who have taken the 
trouble to write to The Outlook 
do not agree with Don C. Seitz 

as to what should—or, more strictly 

speaking, as to what should not—be 
taught in the public schools. That was 
to be expected. If they did agree with 
him, they would not be teaching the sub- 
jects that they are teaching. A single 
teacher, however, does agree with him, 
and that is more than can be said of the 
pupils who have been heard from. Not 

a single one of them agrees with him. 

That, too, was to be expected. Many 

pupils believe that whatever teacher does 

is right. Most of the others quite ear- 
nestly desire to “stand in” with teacher. 

But, when these allowances have been 
made, the fact remains that enough ooze 
has been poured upon Mr. Seitz to tan 
any hide less thick than his own. And, 
to cap the climax, the letters have been 
turned over for digesting to a-member of 
the staff who believes that Mr. Seitz is 
dead wrong in his conception of what the 
public schools should do for boys and 
girls. 

“One thing at a time, and that done 
well,” runs the old couplet from which 
Mr. Seitz took his title. In practice as 
in proverb the first clause amounts to 
little without the second. Applied to the 
teaching of reading, the second clause is 
the whole thing. For the fact is that 
children, instead of being taught reading 
mainly, as Mr. Seitz contends, should 
never be taught to read at all. That is, 
they never should know that they are 
being taught to read, or—but let us leave 
that on one side until the letters have 
been digested. 


O N top of the pile, as I have aimlessly 
shuffled them, is one t comes 
from one of Mr. Seitz’s numerou me 


States, Maine, and from the city of 
Bath. This teacher drives straight at 
the contention that ability to read is “the 
basis of all knowledge.” If it were, she 


says, “then children in their earliest 
years would necessarily become little 
morons, but, on the contrary, any normal 
child of five years has already gained an 
almost incredible number of ideas. .. . 
He has investigated for himself.” She 
thinks that “no scheme could be better 
devised for causing children to Icathe the 
sight of a book” than that of holding 
them downto printed symbols for several 
hours a day five days in a week. 

The next letter comes from Galveston, 
Texas. The writer says that Mr. Seitz 
is deluding himself into the belief that 
he and others of his age are readers be- 
cause they learned to be so at school. 
They became readers, she says, not be- 
cause they were forced to learn “Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers” almost by heart, but 
“because outside distractions were few, 
because reading was the one diversion.” 
She points out the fact that every child 
to-day has half a dozen reading books 
available to him in each grade. And she 
intimates, without saying so directly, 
that $7.50 a year was a high price to 
pay for the sort of education that Mr. 
Seitz got. 

A principal in Sioux City, Iowa, thinks 
that Mr. Seitz’s opinion is based on 
meager and inaccurate data. “No very 
valid conclusions,” she says, “can be 
drawn from statistics gathered in a town 
where only fifteen pupils have been 
added to the school population in the 
past seventy-five years.” “Does Mr. 
Seitz seriously think,” she asks, “‘that 
return to a course of training modeled on 
that of 1850 would keep children ab- 
sorbed in even the choicest of literature 
while father manipulates the radio and 
mother plays bridge?” She can see no 
justification for harking back to primi- 
tive simplicity for the training of chil- 
dren who must spend their adult lives in 
surroundings many times over more com- 
plex. And she does not believe that chil- 
dren handle their text-books less care- 
fully because they are free. 


Don C. Seitz 


W ELL, it is not my job to argue with 
the teachers whose letters I di- 
gest, and the less so seeing that I am 
opposed to Mr. Seitz’s theory of educa- 
tion, anyhow, I being an educational 
heretic and he an educational reaction- 
ary. But I do remember the picture 
cards, bearing advertisements of Hoyte’s 
German Cologne and a liberal scent (too 
liberal on a hot day) of the stuff itself 
that we used to keep in our books as we 
studied to prevent finger-marking them 
-—thumb cards, we called them in Ten- 
nessee. I do not think we did it because 
of our own tenderness for the books. 
There was a measure of parental compul- 
sion ahout it. Those books were to be 
handed down to Polly and Tom and 
Jane, and any others who might come 
along later. For, though my first-reader 
days were only as far back as the middle 
eighties, there was not a new set of books 
adopted every year or so. 

And we did love our text-books well 
enough to be careful of them in those 
days—some of us and some of them. I 
remember my little sister’s crying herself 
sick because her “”ourth Reader,” with 
which she had finished, had been turned 
in as part payment on some new book. 
And I remember going to town with a 
fifty-cent piece in my pocket, and rum- 
maging under the counter in the book- 
store until I found her book. Most of 
our lead-pencils were rather hard in 
those days, and she had scratched the 
paper when she wrote her name, so that 
the bookseller’s eraser could not rub it 
out. Otherwise, I could not have known 
the book—it was practically unsoiled— 
and she would have been still broken- 
hearted when I brought home the wrong 
one. 

I think children were more careful of 
books when they regarded them as their 
own personal and permanent property. 
But, so long as the number of books used 
in the public schools is as great as now, 
they must be free books, I suppose. If 
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they were to be paid for, many children 
could not go to school. 


ae one teacher thus fay heard from 
who agrees with Mr. Seitz lives, 
and presumably teaches, at Fort Plain, 
New York. She thinks that he “hit the 
nail on the head” and exclaims, “If we 
only had more men like him!” She offers 
to wager—a thing not encouraged in the 
precept, however it may be in the prac- 
tice of teachers—that “he never read 
such silly readers as are used to-day in 
our schools.” She has used her own 
methods of teaching reading for twenty- 
three years, and “would not change even 
to suit the school district superintendent, 
whose hobby is phonetic reading.” “He 
has done all in his power to discredit my 
work,” she continues, “even calling me 
an old-fashioned teacher.” She thinks 
that the people have almost completely 
lost control of their schools and that 
what is taught is not what parents would 
like to have taught. “If more women 
would stay home and tend to their duties 
there, instead of roaming over the coun- 
try trying to tend to other people’s busi- 
ness, thereby getting their names in the 
newspapers,” she asserts, “all would be 
better.” She does not directly propose a 
prohibition law against flivvers. 

The only male teacher heard from, an 
instructor at East Orange, New Jersey, 
thinks that Mr. Seitz would have Amer- 
ican education stand still while American 
democracy moves forward. He thinks 
Mr. Seitz does not understand that, be- 
cause of the development of our civiliza- 
tion, “the center of gravity has been 
shifted from subject-matter to the child 
to be taught, and the school, in conse- 
quence, has largely changed from a place 
where children prepare for life to a place 
where children live life and thus prepare 
for civic and social efficiency in the Na- 
tional life of to-morrow.” He gives the 
reasons for the faith that is in him con- 
cerning the teaching in the public schools 
of nature and agriculture, health and 
physical development, vocational and 
manual arts, home economics, music. 
And he informs Mr. Seitz that, despite 
all these things, sixty per cent of the time 
of the elementary school pupil is given to 
the study of the seven subjects approved 
in “One Thing at a Time.” 


ih that same town of East Orange the 
students of the high school studied 
Mr. Seitz’s article and criticised him— 
not merely cats looking at a king or kit- 
tens at a prince, but kittens actually pre- 
suming to look at a king. One of them 
says: “The trouble with Mr. Seitz is 
that he is too narrow in his view of edu- 
cation, and too extreme. Had it not 
been for the public schools, no apprecia- 


tion of music could have come into my 
experience, for my people are too poor to 
pay for this sort of training. And I have 
a longing to go on in music.” Mr. Seitz 
is partly right, this student concludes, 
but “misses appreciation of the better 
and more helpful side of education.” 

A boy thinks that Mr. Seitz would 
turn boys out into the world as citizens 
without any knowledge of government, 
and another one asks, “Is not education 
supposed to fit the child to understand 
the world into which he is born?” 

A girl, after roundly condemning what 
Mr. Scitz said, regrets what he left un- 
said. “If he criticised our schools,” she 
says, “on the basis of how subjects are 
taught rather than on what is taught, he 
would be offering a more constructive 
suggestion.” 

My personal opinion is that this high 
school girl gets more nearly at the heart 
of the thing than did either Mr. Seitz or 
the teachers who criticise him. 

Another girl says that Mr. Seitz is 
“correct in what he says about pupil in- 
efficiency in reading.” But, she con- 
tinues, “this does not mean that I should 
care to have my little six-year-old sister 
taught reading only, for I know that it 
would become extremely monotonous 
and unendurable for her.” 

Still another girl emphasizes the im- 
portance of teaching cooking, sewing, art 
work, and the like, and says: “I should 
be glad to see The Outlook print an edi- 
torial in which it would express its belief 
on the vital question that Mr. Seitz has 
raised.” 

A girl says: “I would hate to enter a 
school as a student under the control of 
Mr. Seitz. It would be too monotonous, 
too uninteresting, without mental diver- 
sion or relaxation. I venture he would 
flunk out as an educator.” 

But, of course, he would not. His 
theory of education is right—for him. It 
would be right for the schools if all 
teachers were like him. If he had been 
a teacher, he would have had kinship 
with that divinely inspired little group of 
the elder day whe could impart a liberal 
education to boys and girls with no text- 
book except Webster’s Blue-Backed 
Speller. Put Seitz in a schoolroom, limit 
the curriculum to the three R’s, and still 
the pupils will be instructed in and will 
think constructively about more subjects 
than are taught in the public schools to- 
day. But there are not many teachers 
of that kind. There never were. It 
would take more of an optimist than I 
am to believe that there ever will be. 
Still, we must go on trying to approxi- 
mate that kind of teaching, and the 
nearer we approach it, the less important 
does prescribed subject-matter become. 
The how rather than the what of teach- 
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ing—as the East Orange girl said clearly 
and as some of the others intimated—is 
and always will be the important thing. 
Little Willie’s digestion is capable of 
taking care of all that can ‘be fed to him, 
provided only that it is properly prepared 
and properly served. 


| Shprurgnoneage speaking, I am a great 
deal more old-fashioned than Mr. 
Seitz. He is only about as old-fashioned 
as the “old field school” teacher of our 
pioneer days. I am as old-fashioned as 
Comenius, almost as old-fashioned as 
Aristotle. He would limit the number 
of subjects taught in the public schools to 
seven. I would limit it to one—the in- 
terest of the child in the things about 
him. 

And I am an experienced teacher. I 
taught one little girl to read. She never 
knew that she was learning to read. She 
was interested in picture books, and she 
thought that she was simply learning to 
see the pictures more completely—as 
completely as I saw them. 

After the schools had had her for 
seven or eight years, I took her back and 
carried her through the equivalent of a 
college course. We were not Mark Hop- 
kins and a boy, and we had no log to sit 
on, but we were a sort of university just 
the same. When her interest extended 
to the stars and to the intricacies of 
statecraft and other obscure or faraway 
things, the staff of the Naval Observa- 
tory and the State Department and other 
learned specialists became my assistants. 
They did not drill their learning into her 
bright little head. She grabbed it from 
them in chunks. I could no longer keep 
up with her interests, but I could con- 
tinue to direct them where they might 
be satisfied. And her mental digestion 
was equal to anything. It was not pos- 
sible to feed her more than she could 
hold. She might just as well have had 
years earlier most of what she got then. 

Henry Adams says something to the 
effect that after he had spent four years 
at Harvard he found that he could have 
learned just as much in four months. 
Much the same thing is true of most 
boys and girls in the public schools. We 
are not teaching too many subjects. The 
trouble is that we have not learned how 
to teach any of them right. But maybe 
we have made progress toward it. 

Now, if The Outlook prints these 
views of the second most incorrigible 
member of its staff, it will practically be 
forced to publish an editorial setting 
forth its own views of education. 

Dixon MERRITT. 


HAT is enough for the present. We 
may continue this later. School is 


dismissed. 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT, 











Seattle’sWoman Mayor 


A Political Leader Who Knows the Ropes 


spotlight with the election of Mrs. 

Bertha K. Landes over Mayor Ed- 
win J. Brown. There is nothing new in 
the Northwestern metropolis arousing 
periodical National interest in its mayor- 
alty elections and recalls. 

When Hiram C. Gill, openly backed 
by the most vicious vice ring in Seattle 
and widely advertised by his famous 
corn-cob pipe, became candidate for 
Mayor of Seattle, fifteen years ago, he 
easily won in the city election. His po- 
litical actions, however, became too 
flagrant. The referendum and recall 
were brought into play, and Hi Gill was 
ignominiously voted out of office. 

His successors fared fairly well for two 
terms, when Gill again appeared before 
the electorate with his famous plea: “I 
know every vice haunt in Seattle; I know 
every vice leader; I want to wipe off the 
stain on my family name; I want the 
men and women of Seattle to give my 
wife and children another chance. I 
promise to wipe vice from the highways 
and byways of Seattle as it has never 
been done before.” The good women of 
Seattle reached for their handkerchiefs 
with their left hand and with their right 
they voted Mr. Gill back into office. For 
two years Seattle boiled politically, 
charging the “corn-cob” Mayor with 
having failed to prosecute vice or at- 
tempting to do so. 

All elements of Seattle desiring a clean 
slate united behind Ole Hanson in 1918, 
with favorable results. Mayor Hanson a 
short time later became a National figure 
by his militant stand against the radi- 
cal element during the Seattle general 
strike. Four years of peace and progress 
ensued during the single terms of Mayor 
Hanson and Hugh C. Caldwell, upstand- 
ing Seattle citizens. 


G ete again takes the National 


r the people of Seattle desired excite- 
ment, they got it in the next two 
elections. Dr. Edwin J. Brown, a Na- 
tionally advertised dentist, sought the 
highest position Seattle could give a citi- 
zen. He was opposed in both appeals to 
the polls by prominent Seattleites. In 
his first attempt no one gave him an out- 
side chance. Every Seattle newspaper 
was against him. Despite this fact, he 
walked off with the election. He became 
a storm center in Northwestern politics. 
There was no question about who was 
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boss at the City Hall. Mayor Brown 
seldom sought advice from his friends 
and never gave quarter to his enemies. 
But vice still remained. Charges flew 
thick and fast. Despite the criticism, 
Mayor Brown seemed to be solidly in- 
trenched so far as Washingtonian De- 
mocracy was concerned, and it’was freely 
predicted that he was headed for the 
United States Senate. 

So far as the men of Seattle were 
concerned, Brown was boss. Politically, 
he had whipped soundly the best men 
Seattle could put forth. 

However, the best of planners some- 
times overlook small things that later re- 
sult in big upheavals. Mayor Brown was 
elected as “Queen City” delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 
Madison Square Garden. This was a 
golden opportunity for the Mayor’s po- 
litical ambition. He hurried to New 
York with the Washington delegation, 
and then the fireworks started. 

The Mayor, securely seated in the 
sweltering delegate section of Madison 
Square Garden, was handed a telegram. 
He couldn’t have displayed more instan- 
taneous action if he had grasped hold of 
a bolt of lightning. The Mayor moved, 
and moved rapidly. Safely outside the 
building, the cause of Mayor Brown’s 
anxiety became manifest when he dis- 
played a telegram from Seattle. A wo- 
man had dared to defy him! 


M*: BERTHA K. LANDEs, President 
of the Seattle Council, and Acting 
Mayor during the Executive’s absence 
outside the State, had peremptorily dis- 
charged Mayor Brown’s police head, 
Chief Severyns, and placed Claude Ban- 
nick at the head of Seattle’s police force. 
Political treason, certainly. So far as the 
Mayor was concerned, it was treason. 
But what could he do three thousand 
miles away? He did the first thing pos- 
sible. He sought the fastest train travel- 
ing toward the Pacific coast, and boarded 
it in high dudgeon. 

In the meantime Seattle was boiling. 
The open-town advocates were highly 
excited. Those who desired a clean town 
were exultant. 

The Eastern press immediately desired 
a line-up on the woman who had started 
the trouble. They found that Mrs. Lan- 
des was a native of New England. She 
had moved West in 1895, where her hus- 


band became a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Mrs. Landes, a 
mother, and a very proud one, became 
active in civic affairs. She became inter- 
ested in women’s clubs and quickly be- 
came a recognized leader of women’s 
activities in the “Queen City” of Puget 
Sound. She is fifty-eight years old. 

She became very popular in the Uni- 
versity district. The University district 
wanted an upstanding Councilman to 
represent them at the City Hall. They 
didn’t get the Councilman, but they did 
elect a Councilwoman. Mrs. Landes se- 
cured the office by a fair margin. She 
was re-elected two years later by the 
largest majority ever given a Council- 
manic candidate in Seattle. Not only 
was she on the Council securely, but she 
became President of that body, and as 
President she had the power of taking 
the Mayor’s office to wield the Mayor’s 
ax in his Honor’s absence—which she 
did vigorously. 


{dane BANNICK’s reign was short- 
lived. The Mayor returned as fast 
as steam could carry him, and returned 
wrathfully, and his first act on reaching 
the City Hall was to reappoint his for- 
mer Chief of Police. When he did so, 
he signed his political death warrant. 
From that moment all opposing elements 
of Seattle combined solidly to place Mrs. 
Landes in the City Hall. Mayor Brown 
fought strenuously. He felt certain of 
success. His political machine was well 
constructed and well oiled. Mrs. Landes 
espoused a commission form of govern- 
ment, and Mayor Brown opposed it. 
When the ballots were counted, Mrs. 
Landes was elected with the largest plu- 
rality ever given a Seattle Mayor. By 
that same plurality the commission form 
of government, espoused by Mrs. Landes, 
was defeated, demonstrating her personal 
popularity beyond a question. 

Seattle is jubilant. It discounts the 
experiences of other sections of the coun- 
try with women in high public office, 
pointing out that Mrs. Landes has had 
years of civic experience, is well schooled 
in political affairs, and is a natural born 
leader. She is thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of Seattle’s political govern- 
ment. Seattle expects vigorous law en- 
forcement from the City Hall; and there 
seems little doubt at this writing that 
it will get it. 
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Rowing, 


ORRIS K. MORRIS, not so 
M long ago holder of the Dia- 
mond Sculls, one of the world’s 
great rowing trophies, stepped from the 
gangplank of a ship to make his home 
in this country. The Englishman is one 
of the greatest of all single scullers. He 
was met by a group of prominent Ameri- 
can oarsmen, who welcomed him as a 
contender for single sculling honors with 
our best Americans—Hoover, Costello, 
and Garrett-Gilmore. 

“Oh, no,” said the Britisher, “I can’t 
say that I shall do much sculling. You 
see, I want to get into a good club crew. 
You see, at home the greatest honor a 
man can have is to row in a good eight.” 

There it is. The fundamental desire 
of this great oarsman was to get on the 
water “with the team.” 

“Now I understand,” said one of the 
American oarsmen, “the origin of ‘Jolly 
Boating Weather.’ A single sculler pro- 
ceeding down-stream piping his lay 
would be something of a fiasco. It’s a 
crew song.” 

All of which is true. The single sculler, 
great though he be, is the loneliest 
soul on the face of the waters, while an 
eight—any eight, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent—is a real house party, without any 
of the dissensions incident to many house 
parties. There is in an eight-oared crew 
a community of interest, a rhythm, a 
precision, an actual musical beat, to be 
found in no other sport. It lasts a life- 
time. And the next thing to rowing in 
a crew is the making of one. That is 
why the wonderful old-timers like Jim 
Ten Eyck, Joe Wright, Jim Rice, the 
elder Glendon, Bill Haines, and the rest 
of them, and the younger men like Ed 
Stevens at Harvard, Charley Logg at 
Princeton, Ed Leader at Yale, and Rusty 
Callow at Washington are now glorying 
in the teaching of eight-oared crews, the 
building of the greatest team effort in 
sport. 

This year will mark a continuation of 
the building of eight-oared crews in this 
country, the effort reaching a peak never 
before attained. Few perhaps realize 
that at such institutions as Yale, Har- 
vard, Washington, Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
Syracuse, and others where the boating 
tradition is well established and the 
coaching is good the squads turned out 
for fall rowing and continued for a large 
part of the spring are far larger than the 
football squads, despite all the prestige 
that other famous team sport enjoys. 
And the year 1926 will see new heights 


the Real Team Sport 


By HERBERT REED 
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Wide World 
Max Lofft 

of club effort, largely due to the fine 
water program put on under the auspices 
of the National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen in the course of the coming 
Philadelphia Sesquicentennial. Not that 
the singles, the pairs, and the fours will 
be neglected, but that the winning eight 
is the dearest possession of any real 
rowing club. : 

There was a sample last year of the 
dominance of the eight over all other 
boat-loads and the heights to which in- 
dividuals could rise when the team spirit 








of rowing was in the air. I refer now to 
the victory of the eight of the Penn A. C. 
in the Hanlan Memorial Cup race at St. 
Catherines, Ontario, beating the famous 
Argonauts and the University of To- 
ronto. And the Canadians think no 
more of the Hanlan Memorial, a trophy 
that had remained across the border for 
twenty years, than they do of their two 
eyes. In that wonderful Penn A. C. 
crew, coached by Joe Wright, himself a 
famous Argonaut, sat the greatest ¢collec- 
tion of American single: scullers ever 
boated over one keel. 

I know of no other sport in which such 
a degree of team effort could have been 
obtained through the gathering together 
of eight individual stars, all with practi- 
cally priceless reputations. If one adds 
that all present were of Irish descent, the 
marvel is all the more accented. It was 
no private war, this attack on Canadian 
rowing prestige. 

That attack will be resumed this year, 
for the Canadians have promised to send 
to Philadelphia the winners of all their 
races in all classes at the Royal Cana- 
dian Henley. In the meantime there is 
a rapidly growing accession of college 
oarsmen to the club crews. The New 
York Athletic Club is putting together, 
as last season, an eight collegiate from 
bow to stern, stroked by Dow Walling, 
one of the best of the series of fine stroke 
oars turned out by the University of 
Washington at Seattle, and drawing for 
material on Yale, the Navy, and Cor- 
nell. 

For many seasons the Schuylkill has 
been the chief gathering place of former 
college oarsmen, while the Union Boat 
Club of Boston has kept the New Eng- 
land collegians together. In Philadelphia 
the new Penn A. C. has naturally drawn 
upon the wealth of Pennsylvania men 
who were taught by Joe Wright, while 
other Pennsylvania graduates hodk up 
with the Bachelors’ Barge Club. 

Yale men have sat from time to time 
in the shells of the Detroit Rowing Club, 
held to be the oldest in the United 
States, while men of Syracuse have been 
bulwarks of some of the great eights 
turned out at Duluth, where the Ten 
Eyck influence is strong indeed. Buf- 
falo, Baltimore, Washington, and other 
cities are also picking up collegians, and 
it is safe to say that there are more col- 
lege men rowing after graduation to-day 
than at any previous period in the his- 
tory of the sport. 

There are new problems confronting 
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Charley Logg 


the college crews this year, for there has 
been a general shake-up in the various 
coaching systems—something that affects 
crew rowing even more than it does foot- 
ball. These problems do not appear 
particularly pressing when the men are 
on the machines, or even in the rowing 
tank, but they are instantly recognizable 
once the eights are on the water with a 
boat of their own to manage. Columbia 
is in charge of the two Glendons, father 
and son, this year; Fred Spuhn and Max 
Lufft, both from the University of Wash- 
ington, have taken hold of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania eights; Bob Butler, 
also of Washington, is in charge at An- 
napolis; while Ed Stevens, from Ore- 
gon, continues at Harvard; Ed Leader, 
from Washington, at Yale; and Prince- 
ton is trying a new experiment with 
Charley Logg, of Washington, who was 
assistant to Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth last 
season. 

The Glendons have always maintained 
that their stroke did not necessarily re- 


quire the huge material usually found at 
Annapolis, and to some extent they have 
proved this through turning out some 
good medium-weight eights, but they 
have never been successful so far in 


building a good 150-pound eight. This 
has frequently been laid to lack of facili- 
ties, but the new venture at Columbia 
will throw light on this question. The 
Glendons use long oars and wide blades, 
and because of conditions at Annapolis 
are somewhat partial to rough water. 
They will find that commodity in the 
Hudson in the early season, and now and 
then later at Poughkeepsie. Columbia’s 
early-season rowing is conducted under 
difficulties because of water conditions. 
It is rough on the Hudson, and the Har- 
lem is full of driftwood. So it is difficult 
to get in the amount of mileage necessary 
to a four-mile race. 

Washington is superbly situated for 
rowing, and has been taught the same 
style for many years. The men of Seat- 
tle are out on the water literally months 
ahead of any other crews, and it is on 
water that one learns how to row and 
packs away the mileage. So Washington 
is the favorite even at this writing, 
through natural advantages, veteran ma- 
terial, and continuity in coaching, shell 
building, and rigging. Next to be fa- 
vored is Annapolis. But here there is a 
change in systems, not perhaps funda- 
mental. Nevertheless there is something 
for oarsmen to forget as well as learn in 
the course of changing a system, and in 
a race the forgetting is difficult. That is 
one reason why a new coach is seldom 
asked to show a string of victories in his 
first season. 

Philadelphia provides open water 
early, and here the Red and Blue has an 
advantage, offset to some extent by the 
shortness of the course, where it is diffi- 
cult to pile up the mileage without taking 
numerous turns. Again there is the 
problem of forgetting—this time the for- 
getting of what is, in my opinion, one of 
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the best strokes taught in America. Last 
fall in a purely friendly race the Quakers 
beat Princeton (also learning a new 
stroke) some five lengths. The Red and 
Blue rowed about half the distance—the 
first half—in the Washington style, and 
finished in the Joe Wright style. Which 
means that they had not yet learned to 
forget when under fire. 

In hardest case are the Northern and 
Eastern crews. Yale is out a little ahead 
of Harvard, as a rule, even though only 
on New Haven Harbor, and here, owing 
to the continued instruction of Leader, 
the problem is one of material only. 
Harvard has made steady progress under 
Stevens, and the brief session on Carne- 
gie Lake as the guests of Princeton ought 
to make a world of difference in the 
preparation. It is a journey from live 
water to dead water and back again. On 
lake water it is possible for a coach to 
know almost exactly how fast his crew 
is, and the feeling of confidence when the 
eight returns to tidewater, with the con- 
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Ed Stevens 
sequent easier run on the shell, is an- 
other big asset. 

Syracuse, under the veteran Ten 
Eyck, and Cornell, under Lueder, are 
usually last on the water, seldom getting 
really under way until the middle of 
April. These are the two ice-locked insti- 
tutions. James A. Ten Eyck, dean of the 
American coaches and a famous sculler 
and waterman in his day, has done 
wonders in a situation that would have 
been heartbreaking to most men. He 
was the leader in putting his men into 
a tank for early rowing, and his plan has. 
been copied nearly everywhere that row- 
ing gets a late spring start. Win or lose, 
Ten Eyck’s eights have always been fa- 
mous for their watermanship, their clean 
blade work; and here too the problem is 
simply one of material. The stroke is as 
near perfection as ripe experience coupled 
with real coaching genius can make it. 

Corneil is for another year in the 
hands of a theorist, whose chief distinc- 
tion was that he rowed on Cornell’s four- 


mile record crew under the coaching of 
Charles E. Courtney, and also coached 
under Courtney. However, this was the 
Courtney of 1903, and there were many 
Courtneys in the life of that famous 
coach. Cornell’s was a sorry record last 
year, and there seems to be little reason 
to expect anything better this year. An- 
other failure will prove to Cornell men, 
perhaps, that the mere fact that a man 
rowed on a winning Courtney eight does 
not make him per se a winning rowing 
coach. There is seldom any trouble 
about material at Ithaca, because of the 
background of many years of rowing 
dominance. 

Singles, pairs, and fours are the special 
province of the club oarsmen. Men in 
business through the day do not find it 
easy to gather in the evening as an eight. 
The eights will be plentiful, of course, 
but manned mostly by the younger men 
and the collegians. So, while the eight 
is the apotheosis of team rowing, there 
is plenty of emphasis on the other events. 
It is said with a considerable degree of 
truth that no man is a real waterman 
until he has sat a single scull. Ed 
Leader at Yale has encouraged single 
sculling as a means to the development 
of an eight. Rowing in an eight is a 
fairly simple matter after managing a 
slender and cranky single. Further, the 
single sculler who graduates to an eight 
is usually well equipped to row either 
port or starboard side. The matter of 
staying right side up, too, is off his 
mind. 

There will be one change in regatta 
events this season that is significant. 
That is changing the two-mile Junior 
race at Poughkeepsie to three miles. 
This means that the Junior boat will 
rank very close to the Varsity in impor- 
tance, and that the preparation for the 
two will be about the same. It will also 
bar the entry of fast, sprinting 150- 
pound eights, where the technique of the 
game is found in all its perfection, for 
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such crews cannot stand up for three 
miles with the big crews, and, since 
stamina and power are parts of the test, 
the three-mile distance is better suited to 
the Junior oarsmen. 

Throughout May there will be college 
racing every week, and there will be also 
the usual standard regattas to give us a 
long and colorful season. There is less 
drudgery in the game, therefore, than 
ever before, for there is more chance for 
competition. But for any distance, from 
a half-mile up, the victory goes to su- 
preme team-work, which is the abiding 
fascination of the eight-oared game. 
Hence the old Eton boating song with its 
gallant refrain of: 

Swing, swing together, 
With your body between your knees. 

Hence also the United States Navy 
coxswain’s command in the standard cut- 
ter: “Give way—together.” Thus it is 
that many a big and rugged if also 
ragged eight swings to victory for no 
other reason than that it is together. 
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Columbia crew on the Harlem River 
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The Autobiography of a Son of the City 


By CHARLES STELZLE 
Vil 


Campaigning for Workingmen 


Ww. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in his introduction wrote 
that this autobiography “should be read by every 
priest, rabbi, preacher, employer, and employee throughout 
the Nation,” he doubtless had this installment in mind. 


OCIALISM was growing very rap- 
idly among workingmen during the 
days that I was pioneering in the 

Church and Labor Movement. At that 
time Victor Berger represented Milwau- 
kee in the House of Representatives. I 
once asked him how it was that the So- 
cialists in Milwaukee were so successful. 
He told me that theré were hundreds of 
men, members of the Socialist Party, 
who were pledged to go out every Sun- 
day morning to place Socialist literature 
under the front doors of the people liv- 
ing in the district for which they had 
become responsible. They were usually 
guided in the selection of the language of 
the pamphlets they should leave by the 
Sunday morning newspapers they found 
on the front porch. I have often won- 
dered whether it would be possible to 
secure in any city in America an equal 
number of churchmen who would volun- 
teer to get up at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing for any purpose whatsoever in con- 
nection with the work of the Church, 
solely because they felt that the message 
of Christianity was a far more vital mes- 
sage than that contained in Socialism. I 
rather think that the task would be a 
hopeless one. 

In Chicago I was approached by a 
printer who asked me to preside at a 
most unique baptismal service. This 
printer was the father of a six-months- 
old child. He told me that he and his 
wife had decided to dedicate their baby 
to the cause of labor in a public service. 
He said they had invited several labor 
leaders to give addresses and that he 
himself had prepared the entire order of 
service, with the obligation that he and 
his wife were to assume to bring up their 
child so that when he arrived at years 
of maturity he would be familiar with 
the labor problem in all of its aspects, 
and could intelligently and in a true 
Christian spirit go out into the world and 
fight the battles of labor. It was the 
purpose of this printer to inaugurate a 
606 
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new religious custom among the trade 
unions of this country, and he hoped 
that the dedication of his tiny baby 
would be the beginning of a mighty 
movement for the consecration of little 
children to labor’s cause, just as other 
mothers and fathers were dedicating 
their children to become ministers and 
missionaries. 

Although I did not preside at this ser- 
vice, another minister was found who 
did so, and it was attended by about five 
hundred trade-unionists. Messages were 
read by some of the most prominent la- 
bor leaders in America. But nothing 
ever came of the attempt to enlist other 
parents similarly to consecrate their chil- 
dren. This leads me to say that work- 
ingmen, as a class, are extremely con- 
servative in matters of religion. 

Of course, I did not advocate Social- 
ism, nor have I ever accepted it as an 
economic philosophy. But I had to face 
it frankly, and I wanted the preachers 
to understand that it was necessary for 
them to realize exactly what they were 
talking about when they criticised Social- 
ism. I reminded them that it was an 
unfair criticism of Socialism which orig- 
inally drove Karl Marx, the founder of 
modern Socialism, out of the Church. 

It dawned on me one day that evi- 
dently those preachers who were opposed 
to social work knew nothing about what 
the poor in the city were facing. They 
usually prefaced their remarks by saying 
that they themselves had-been poor, and 
sympathized with the unfortunate. But 
it developed that the poverty to which 
they referred had been experienced in a 
small town or on a farm, which was quite 
different from what I had gone through. 

It was, and still is, extremely difficult 
to persuade the average workingman to 
go to a rich man’s church. He simply 
did not feel at home there. He could 
not dress as well as others who attended, 
nor cotid he pay his fair share of the 
maintenance of the Church. What was 


There is one preacher who will not find a certain anecdote 
in it very comfortable. 
of New York learned in the tenements, the streets, and the 


Frankness is one trait that this son 


true of the workingman was still truer of 
the workingman’s wife. On the cards 
distributed in a series of evangelistic 
meetings in one of the cities that I visited 
to those who desired to “lead a new life” 
or to become members of the Church 
there was a place for the name and the 
address and place of business. A work- 
ingman picking up one of these cards, 
said: 

“They don’t want just plain working- 
men there. They just want men who 
have business places.” 


So of my most interesting experi- 
ences during this Church and La- 
bor period was a meeting held in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, at a very critical time 
in that anthracite-coal region. The coal 
operators had flatly refused for years to 


‘recognize the unions, and the unions had 


taxed their resources in a series of forced 
contests with the operators. The church 
where the meeting was held, under the 
pastorate of Dr. Joseph H. Odell, had 
within its membership men of National 
standing as coal operators and employers 
of labor. Among its trustees were T.-H. 
Watkins, appointed by President Roose- 
velt a member of the famous Anthracite 
Strike Commission; E. L. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the International Salt Company; 
Henry Belin, Jr., president of the Du 
Pont Powder Company; T. J. Foster, the 
founder and president of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools; and T. 
E. Clarke, general superintendent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad Company. There were also in 
the membership some miners, machinists, 
and molders. 

I addressed the usual Sunday evening 
congregation. Invitations had been sent 
to representatives of the local unions and 
the district and National officers of labor 
organizations, who responded in generous 
numbers. I pointed out how religion is 
involved in the labor movement, and how 
the labor question in itself is fundamen- 
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tally a moral and religious problem, 
emphasizing the obligation of both em- 
ployers and workingmen not only toward 
the Church but toward each other. 
Immediately afterward a “reception” 
was held in the basement of the church, 
at which refreshments were served. The 
two hundred men present took part in 
what a local newspaper characterized as 
“the most novel scene ever witnessed in 
this community.” After a straight-out 
discussion by both sides, those prominent 
coal operators were shaking hands and 
eating and drinking with union officials 
whom they had fought for years, but had 
never met. T. E. Nicholls, the president 
of District No. 1 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and recently elected 
as a labor Representative in Congress, 
came into -touch with the forces that 
had opposed his election most strongly 
and bitterly. Officers of the Molders’ 
Union, at that time on strike, were found 
chatting with ironmasters and owners of 
foundries from which they had with- 
drawn their workers. Hugh Frayne, one 
of the most prominent organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor, was soon 
on the best of terms with the attorney 
representing the coal-carrying railroads 
which had been trying for years through 
the courts to break up the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union. Men who had only cursed 
one another for years paid graceful com- 
pliments to one another. The ethical 
basis upon which both sides must rest 
their cases was disclosed in the discus- 
sion, and misunderstandings that had 
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been a chronic source of friction were ex- 
plained away. Class distinctions were 
faced and discounted, and, what was best 
of all, the human element was kept con- 
stantly to the front, so that the mechani- 
cal arrangements of labor and capital 
seemed to fade, and the contestants re- 
garded themselves as men dealing with 
men of like passions and similar preju- 
dices. 

It became quite clear to me that here 
was something which the Church could 
do without taking sides with either party 
in the controversy. It could serve as the 
great mediator between clashing elements 
in human society. For this must be re- 
membered: In the labor situation both 
sides may be perfectly sincere and thor- 
oughly Christian in their convictions. 
They usually disagree because they do 
not understand each other. 


ig was a very common experience to 
have ministers and laymen declare, 
sometimes with indignation and usually 
with a feeling of self-righteousness, that 
if there was an alienation between the 
Church and the workingman the work- 
ingman was at fault. I never argued this 
point, but insisted that the Church was 
established for faulty people, therefore 
the greater the fault of the workingman, 
the greater became the responsibility of 
the Church to win him and to help him. 
I was far more concerned about having 
the Church become interested in the 
workingman than I was about having the 
workingman become interested in the 


Church. I felt that if the Church 
studied the newer movements among the 
masses and helped direct them with un- 
selfishness and with a devotion to the 
right, it would win millions of those who 
were then outside the Church. 

In order to familiarize ministers with 
the local labor problem I inaugurated the 
plan of the exchange of fraternal dele- 
gates between central labor bodies and 
ministerial associations. This not only 
gave the ministers an opportunity to 
know the workingmen, but it gave the 
workingmen a chance to know the 
preachers. At one time this plan was in 
operation in one hundred and fifty differ- 
ent cities. The fraternal delegate had no 
vote, and he was not responsible for the 
actions of the organization to which he 
was delegated. The office was one of 
courtesy, of friendliness, of a desire to 
know what the others were thinking and 
doing. 

Almost invariably this plan met with 
instant approval both on the part of the 
ministers and of the workingmen. 

At every session of the central labor 
body the ministerial delegate was called 
upon to report for his “local.” This 
gave a wise preacher many an oppor- 
tunity to create better impressions re- 
garding the attitude of ‘the Church to - 
ward workingmen; and frequently he 
served as counselor at critical periods in 
the affairs of the local labor unions. He 
became mediator and arbitrator between 
factions in the industrial world. On 
Labor Day he marched with the trade- 
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unionists. He was very generally recog- 
nized as the chaplain of the organized 
workingmen in the city. Given these 
opportunities, tact and wisdom must 
have accomplished many things which 
never went down on the records. 

The trade-unionist delegate gained a 
new conception of what the preachers 
were talking about at their regular meet- 
ings. Indeed, let me be frank and say 
that the presence of this workingman 
compelled the preachers to give more 
serious thought to the problems of the 
working people throughout the city. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
it was altogether smooth sailing to put 
through the plan of permitting ministers 
to attend the meetings of central labor 
bodies. I was frankly told in a number 
of cases that the ministers might act as 
spies, reporting back to the employers 
what went on at meetings of central 
labor unions, which were usually secret 
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meetings. To such accusations I in- 
variably replied that if employers desired 
to know what was being done behind the 
closed doors of labor unions they had 
other methods whereby this could be 
accomplished, and I needed simply to . 
refer to the system which had been very 
generally adopted of having detective 
agencies send their representatives to the 
meetings of labor unions in the guise of 
regular delegates. This fact was so well 
known that instantly the preacher was 
admitted. 

The greatest difficulty was experienced 
in Chicago. 

“TI never yet saw a preacher who did 
any work,” the leader of the opposition 
said. “I have yet to see the preacher 


who hoed potatoes or sowed a patch of 
cabbages. I have yet to see the garment 
woven by a preacher. You have had to 
do all of that for them. You have had 
to carry the preachers on your backs, 
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just as you have the other parasites of 
society. I never saw a preacher yet who 
did not pose as the workingman’s friend; 
but if they are his friends, let them prove 
it by getting off the backs of the work- 
ingmen.” 

It was, of course, useless to try to an- 
swer all the charges which were hurled 
at the heads of the preachers. Most of 
them were laughed at by the intelligent 
workingmen present, ae knew that 
most of them were made by avowed 
haters of the Church, who did not at all 
represent the great ‘body of delegates. It 
was simply stated in reply that, as many 
men in the labor movement had charged 
the Church with having no interest in 
the workingman and not caring about his 
affairs, the preachers were now knocking 
at the door of the labor union and ask- 
ing for admission, so that they might 
honestly and sincerely study the prob- 
lems which were facing workingmen; and 
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if they were not admitted the working- 
men of Chicago would have no excuse if 
there was a misunderstanding on the 
part of the preachers who sincerely de- 
sired to secure exact information. 

Most of the Chicago papers com- 
mented favorably, editorially, upon the 
plan, and the story of the meeting at 
which the matter was discussed was car- 
ried by the press agencies throughout the 
entire country. 

The: American Federation of Labor 
adopted unanimously at its Pittsburgh 
meeting in 1905 the following pronounce- 
ment: “Resolved that the American 
Federation of Labor recommends that all 
affiliated State and central bodies ex- 
change fraternal delegates with the va- 
rious State and city ministerial associa- 
tions wherever practicable, thus insuring 
a better understanding on the part of the 
Church and clergy of the aims and ob- 
jects of the labor union movement of 
America.” 


A’ that meeting of the Federation I 
was received as the first fraternal 
delegate from the churches, representing 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. For about a dozen 
consecutive years I attended the conven- 
tions of the A. F. of L. in that capacity. 
The last few years, however, I repre- 
sented the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which 
constituted the combined Protestant 
forces of this country. At each annual 
session I was received with other frater- 
nal delegates—those from the British 
Trade Union Congress, the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, and three or 
four other national bodies—and I made 
an address of about half an hour, which 
was always most cordially received by 
the four hundred delegates. 

“Labor Sunday” was one of the most 
popular features inaugurated by the 
Department of Church and Labor of the 
Presbyterian Church. In many cities 
the labor unions gathered in their halls 
and marched to the church in a body. 
Ordinarily, the night service was a union 
meeting in which the churches in the 
neighborhood participated. Frequently 
the ushers and the muSic were furnished 
by the workingmen. — 

For eight years I regularly wrote a 
weekly article for the labor press of the 
United States and Canada, consisting of 
about one hundred and fifty papers, and 
a separate article for the monthly jour- 
nals, of which there were about one hun- 
dred. The result of this wide and effec- 
tive propagandd was a complete change 
in the attitude of the labor press, the 
labor leaders, and of workingmen in gen- 
eral toward the Church. The radical 
articles against the Church which for- 





merly appeared in the labor papers 
almost entirely disappeared. The arti- 
cles which contained the most Scripture 
and the most frequent references to Bible 
stories were always given the biggest 
headlines. Here again was a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that workingmen re- 
sponded most eagerly to the religious 
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appeal. Several daily newspapers in va- 
rious parts of the country regularly 
printed the articles in their Saturday edi- 
tions, and a number of them were re- 
printed by leading magazines. 


(io workingmen’s mass-meetings 
were conducted during my incum- 
bency in the Department of Church and 
Labor, not only on every Sunday after- 
noon during the entire winter season in 
various cities, in theaters and other large 
public halls, often under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
but frequently under the direction of 
church brotherhoods and sometimes un- 
der the supervision of workingmen them- 
selves. The audiences rarely numbered 
less than one thousand. The greatest of 
these workingmen’s mass-meetings were 
held annually in connection with the 
meetings of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, when the largest hall available 
in the city was always jammed and usu- 
ally thousands were turned away. In 
these cases the men attending numbered 
from six thousand to fifteen thousand. 
In connection with the meeting held 
in the Armory in Louisville, Kentucky, 
which was also a historical occasion be- 
cause of the tremendous interest mani- 
fested, as was my custom, I suggested to 
the Moderator, who had just been 
elected, that he bring a greeting to the 
workingmen who would attend the meet- 
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ing on the following Sunday in the 
Armory, but I requested that he speak 
not more than five minutes, as the pro- 
gram was already full and the weather 
was extremely warm. 

The gentleman in question squared off 
a bit, and said to me with some indigna- 
tion: 

“If the Holy Spirit leads me to speak 
fifteen or twenty minutes, I shall speak 
so long.” 

This was just a little too much for me, 
and I hastily replied: 

“Oh, please don’t charge up to the 
Holy Spirit a fool mistake like that. If 
you talk twenty minutes on Sunday 
afternoon, it will be out of pure cussed- 
ness, and not because you were led by 
the Holy Spirit.” 

He nevertheless talked the full twenty 
minutes. Since he gave a prepared 
speech, and read from a typewritten 
manuscript, he evidently didn’t trust the 
Holy Spirit very much in this case. 


NE of these large meetings in Balti- 
more, attended by between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand men, made so great 
an impression upon the labor unions of 
the city that they determined likewise to 
have a monster mass-meeting in the in- 
terest of labor, leaving out the discussion 
of religion altogether. They invited the 
leading labor officials in America, some 
professors from a near-by university, the 
Mayor of the city, and the Governor of 
the State as speakers. They organized a 
band of about one hundred pieces. But 
the entire audience, including speakers 
and band, numbered less than three hun- 
dred. 

When it was suggested to the officials 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor that 
a similar meeting be held in that city, 
and I asked their co-operation, they de- 
clined to have anything to do with it, 
although they were friendly to the idea, 
because some time before they had tried 
to have such a meeting and the audience 
had been so small that they would not 
even mention a figure. In spite of such 
a discouraging situation, the meeting was 
organized in the regular fashion, and, 
notwithstanding a pouring rain, the at- 
tendance was over three thousand. A 
quartette of machinists who sang at the 
gathering broke down twice; but they 
finally did sing a song in which they 
finished all together. If this had been a 
regular church quartette or a professional 
group, they would have fared badly at 
the hands of the workingmen present. 
As it was, the machinists were simply jol- 
lied, but were cheered to the echo when 
they finally finished. 

Shop meetings at the noon hour de- 


‘ veloped into an important feature of my 


work. It was the purpose of the De- 
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partment of Church and Labor to de- 
velop for the churches “industrial par- 
ishes,” each church becoming responsible 
for a particular shop and contributing 
not only money but its minister and 
assistants. One of the most significant 
of this series of meetings was held in 
Chicago, when the combined Ministerial! 
Association of the city united in a ten 
days’ campaign under my immediate 
supervision. About three hundred meet- 
ings were held during ten consecutive 
days in one hundred and ten different 
shops. They were attended by nearly 
one hundred thousand workingmen. 

On the appointed day, promptly at 
noon, the cornetist took his station at the 
meeting-place and just as soon as the 
whistle ceased its shriek he began play- 
ing as the men filed out or sat down to 
eat their lunches. It was good music, 
too. I don’t mean that it was neces- 
sarily of the kind that is known as 
“sacred,” because it was not always. 
Sometimes it was a rag-time selection or 


some other tune that was familiar to the 
crowd, which perhaps they had first 
heard in the theater or in the saloon. 
Not always was the Scripture lesson 
read, nor was prayer offered at every 
meeting. 

Workingmen were tremendously inter- 
ested in the entire proceeding and at- 
tended the meetings without very much 
urging. Perhaps it was because the 
grime on their faces served as a mask to 
their emotions, or because they felt more 
comfortable in their overalls than when 
they were “dressed up.” Possibly they 
thought that they had the leader at a 
disadvantage because he was in strange 
and unfamiliar surroundings while they 
were in their “own homes,” or perhaps 
they felt more secure because they were 
surrounded by their shop-mates. It may 
also have been that the minister looked 
a bit different to them perched on top 
of a machine tool or a packing-box than 
when he stood in his pulpit on Sunday. 
It was also barely possible that it was 
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because the preacher got away from 
ecclesiastical expressions and that the 
“holy tone” had been left in the church. 
They also must have been impressed by 
the fact that the minister was in dead 
earnest or he would not have come down 
to speak to them in the shop. In any 
event, the preachers won out with the 
workingmen. 

“You will have a hard time of it in 
this place,” sympathetically remarked a 
workingman to the preacher of the day. 
“T am the only Christian man in the 
shop,” he said. 

When the minister returned on the fol- 
lowing day, the same mechanic greeted 
him with a glad smile. “I was wrong,” 
he said. “I supposed that I was the only 
Christian here. But after the meeting 
yesterday six other men in the shop 
came to me and told me that they also 
were Christians, and to-day just before 
you came we held a prayer-meeting back 
of a boiler, asking for God’s blessing on 
this meeting.” 


In the next installment Mr. Stelzle makes some distinctions—between a “Socialist” and a “sociologist,” for instance; and 
between “one day’s rest in seven” and “the tyranny of a pious Sunday” 


The States are Cleaning House 


A Survey of Recent Developments in the Taxation of Inheritances 
By FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS 


HEN, in the last week of 
March, Governor Moore, of 
New Jersey, gave his ap- 


proval to the Siracusa Bill No. 565, 
which repealed, as of July 1, 1926, the 
State tax on the intangible personal 
property (stocks and bonds) of non- 
resident decedents, he not only permitted 
his State to rid itself of an unjust and 
uneconomic tax, but he also gave strong 
impetus to a National movement for the 
sane reform of inheritance taxes as now 
administered by the vast majority of the 
States. 

When the Federal Tax Law of 1926 
was pending before the committees of 
Congress, no subject aroused more in- 
tense argument and divergencies of opin- 
ion than the advisability of the retention 
of the Federal estate tax. The House of 
Representatives favored it; the Senate 
opposed. In its final form, the estate 
tax was continued at lower rates, with a 
credit up to eighty per cent of the 
amount of the Federal tax allowed for 
State inheritance taxes actually paid. 

One of the most effective arguments in 
favor of the retention of the tax was sub- 
mitted by the National Committee on 
Inheritance Taxation, appointed by the 
Washington Inheritance Tax Conference 
of 1925, whose report was later ratified, 


after bitter debate and a close division, 
by the National Conference on Estate 
and Inheritance Taxation, called by the 
National Tax Association at New Or- 
leans in November, 1925. While many 
of the students of taxation have long 
been of opinion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should withdraw absolutely 
from the field of inheritance taxation, 
remitting this form of taxation wholly to 
the States, yet this Committee argued 
and concluded that in the present chaotic 
and complicated condition of State in- 
heritance taxation, the Federal Govern- 
ment should continue in this field until 
the States could make an equitable re- 
vision of their tax systems. 

It becomes, therefore, a question of 
moment to all thinking people to ascer- 
tain what are the evils of the prevailing 
State systems, and to inquire whether 
any effective remedy is in sight. 

There will be few who will challenge 
the statement that the most vicious ele- 
ment in our system of inheritance taxa- 
tion is to be found in the general prac- 
tice whereby most of the States tax, not 
only the realty of decedents, including 
both residents and non-residents, and the 
personal property of residents, but also 


‘the intangible (stocks and bonds) per- 


sonal property of non-resident decedents, 


provided the taxing State can, by any 
tenable theory of law, obtain jurisdiction 
of the assets. 

Thus, if an estate includes stocks and 
bonds of a corporation incorporated un- 
der the laws of a State other than that 
in which the decedent had his legal resi- 
dence, this second State may also exact 
a tax; and if the corporation had its 
transfer or registry office in another 
State, this third State may exact a tax; 
and if the securities were kept in a safe- 
deposit box in another State, this fourth 
State may exact a tax. And so on to the 
limit of human endurance. One marvels 
at the patience of the American people 
in permitting the growth of a system of 
multiple exactions on the same assets 
which is unfair and uneconomic, however 


legal it may be. 

A SUMMARY of State legislation on 
this subject was published recently 

in Special Report No. 33, of the Na- 

tional Industrial Conference Board, as 

follows: 

For example, in thirty-eight States, 
if a non-resident dies leaving stock of’ 
a domestic corporation, the shares are 
taxed by three jurisdictions, viz., by 
the State of domicile which taxes all 
his property wherever located (by vir- 
tue of jurisdiction of the person), by 
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— Tavannes Watch a leader is the ingenious jewel setting. With 
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the Tavannes jewel setting, a watchmaker no longer goes through 
the tedious hit-and-miss procedure necessary with the ordinary 
watch. Fhe jewel slides into a vise-like socket 
and at the same time centers itself. 


In fact, all Tavannes parts are so accurate and 
interchangeable thata thousand Tavannes Watches 
a ia on egy noe of the same model could be dismantled, mixed up 

Pe ee in a box and then reassembled into a thousand dif- 
ferent Tavannes Watches—all perfect time keepers. The pemated 

Tavannes Watches are known and sold in every _ Tavannes 

. sys : jewel setting 
city throughout the civilized world! Should acci- 
dent occur while traveling in Europe, Japan, China or any other 
country it is a satisfaction to know that any watchmaker is 
No. &28—14K filled white gold plain familiar with the Tavannes and can quickly make repairs. 
polished Wadsworth Case... $35.00 
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the State of incorporation (by virtue 
of jurisdiction of the property), and by 
the Federal Government. If the cor- 
poration is incorporated in more than 
one State, as is true of some railroads, 
the stock may become taxable in each 
jurisdiction, in the case of thirteen 
States. Nine States have gone even 
further and seek to impose a tax upon 
the transfer of stock of a foreign cor- 
poration by a non-resident decedent, 
if the foreign corporation has property 
within the taxing State, and some 
States tax transfers of stock of cor- 
porations merely operating within the 
State. State courts in some cases have 
declared the latter provisions uncon- 
stitutional, but in other States they 
have been upheld. The actual revenue 
derived from the taxation of the trans- 
fers of non-resident decedents is not 
large, but the irritation, delay, incon- 
venience, and overhead expense there- 
in involved to taxpayers are discon- 
certing to executors and heirs. 

A more or less similar condition ex- 
ists with respect to the taxation of 
transfers of other forms of intangible 
personalty. Thirty States tax bonds 
physically within the State, irrespec- 
tive of the domicile of the decedent. 
Twenty-one States tax transfers of reg- 
istered bonds wherever situated and by 
whomsoever owned if the obligor is a 
citizen of, or is incorporated within, 
the State, and seventeen seek to reach 
transfers of coupon bonds regardless 
of the situs of the bonds or the domi- 
cile of the resident. Some States tax 
transfers of unsecured notes if the 
obligor is a resident; others tax trans- 
fers of bonds and mortgages secured 
by real estate, cash on deposit, etc. 

Often more annoying and expensive 
than the tax itself is the outlay inci- 
dental to procuring a transfer and 
ascertaining whether or not a tax is 
due. The delay in procuring a waiver 
from a foreign State has in many cases 
prevented the executor of an estate 
from taking advantage of a favorable 
market. Eleven States require court 
proceedings in fixing the tax, the cost 
of which sometimes exceeds the tax or 
the value of the property to be trans- 
ferred. Employment of counsel is 
compulsory in one State, and others 
require ancillary administration and 
all the incidental expenses in connec- 
tion therewith. 


it must be admitted that to the politi- 
cian seeking increased revenue for the 
Government, any plan which secures a 
revenue from non-residents may seem to 
be politically expedient. But when the 
vast majority of the States adopt similar 
methods of raising revenue from non- 
residents, the political advantage disap- 
pears. Moreover, this form of taxation 
is highly uneconomic in that it has added 
tremendously to the difficulties, delays, 
and costs of administering estates. 
Whatever the taxpayer must pay in or- 


der to ascertain his tax liability is a part 
of the tax to him, even if it does not 
reach the treasury of the Government. 
It is estimated that all of the taxes on 
the intangible personal property of non- 
resident decedents in all the States has 
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attorney in Philadelphia. He 
has been a member of the Penn- 
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and is Chairman of the State Tax 
Commission, which was authorized 
by the Legislature of 1923. He 
introduced the first reciprocity bill, 
which is referred to in this article 
and which was passed unanimously 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
The Outlook, on behalf of Mr. 
Edmonds, invites letters on tax 
problems from its readers. What is 
your State doing to clean house? 














not reached a total of $10,000,000 for 
any year, and it may fairly be stated 
that the cost to the estates in getting 
ready to pay the tax is much greater. 

In the recent settlement of an estate 
that had to transfer one share of stock of 
a railroad company which was incorpo- 
rated in Maryland and Pennsylvania and 
which maintained a transfer office in New 
York, it was necessary to prepare and file 
three copies of the will, two of which had 
to be certified; three certified copies of 
the letters testamentary; two applica- 
tions under oath for appraisal; six sched- 
ules setting forth assets and liabilities; a 
copy of the petition for letters; a copy of 
the executor’s bond; an order of court; a 
resolution of the board of directors of the 
corporate executor; evidence of payment 
of the transfer taxes; an affidavit of no 
indebtedness in Pennsylvania; a Penn- 
sylvania short certificate; a New York 
inheritance tax waiver; a Pennsylvania 
inheritance tax waiver. And the value 
of the stock was less than $100 and the 
tax liability less than a dollar! 

In a New York case, stocks in a Dela- 
ware corporation which had property in 
Arizona were inventoried at $3,471. 
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Nearly three months were consumed in 
obtaining a waiver. In the meantime the 
market had dropped, and the total pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the stock was 
only $63. 

During the period of delay for a wai- 
ver in another case there was a shrink- 
age in the value of the estate of about 
$3,500. The tax on this estate amounted 
to $6,079, which, together with the 
shrinkage, consumed about thirty per 
cent of the estate. 

One item of stock alone in a Califor- 
nia estate declined in value $5,400 be- 
fore waivers could be procured and a 
sale consummated. 

As a result of the publicity given to 
illustrations of this nature, men have 
been obliged to change their securities 
and recast their plans for their heirs; 
and in some cases it has led investors to 
confine their investments to securities of 
their own State alone, thereby erecting 
an artificial barrier to the free flow of 
capital. 


(™ the States be persuaded to aban- 
don a method of taxation which is so 
wasteful and confusing and uneconomic? 
New York repealed the tax on the in- 
tangibles of non-residents in 1911 and 
Massachusetts in 1912, but both States 
re-enacted the tax a few years later as a 
measure of self-defense, because no other 
States foHowed their example. 

In. 1925 the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia struck a new note in the situation in 
the first of the reciprocity laws, approved 
May 14, 1925, whereby the tax was re- 
pealed on intangibles as against the 
decedents of those States which recipro- 
cally would not tax the intangibles of the 
estates of Pennsylvanians. This sugges- 
tion met with immediate response, and 
New York and Connecticut enacted simi- 
lar laws, effective July 1, 1925, and Mas- 
sachusetts followed with a similar law, 
effective December 1, 1925. 

Then Mark Graves, Tax Commissioner 
of New York, whose sagacious leader- 
ship in the field of inheritance taxation 
has won National recognition, called a 
conference of the States accepting reci- 
procity, and recommended to them the 
adoption of uniform forms of procedure, 
under general waivers issued by the tax- 
ing authorities. As a result, the cost and 
delays attendant upon the securing of 
tax waivers has practically ceased be- 
tween the four reciprocal States, and also 
Florida, Nevada, Alabama, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which have no inheri- 
tance taxes, and also Georgia, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Tennessee, which do 
not tax the intangibles of a non-resident 
decedent. 

These twelve States have adopted 
what will be recognized as a sane method 
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of “cleaning house,” and it is hoped that 
public opinion will operate to bring the 
remaining States into harmony. 


HE pressure of business conditions 

will also co-operate to bring about 

this result. Recently a prominent bank- 

ing house advertised a new issue of pre- 

ferred stock, and at the head of the 

advertisement, under the title of the se- 
curity, appeared the following: 





This Company is incorporated in 
Vermont, one of the few States 
which does not levy Inheritance Tax 
on securities held by non-residents. 











It is amazing that the bankers, who 
are generally alert to point out the attrac- 
tive sales features of a new security, have 
not made use of their opportunity to 
warn against incorporating in those 
States where the transfer of a security 
from the estate of a non-resident dece- 
dent is made costly, slow, and technical. 

The recent decision of the courts 
show an increasing recognition of the 
difficulties of multiple inheritance taxa- 
tion. When, as in Frick’s Estate, the 
State of domicile endeavored to collect 
an inheritance tax on the value of tan- 
gible personal property (objects of art, 
etc.) permanently located in another 
State, the Supreme Court decided that 
only the State where the assets were 
located had such a jurisdiction of the 
property as would justify a tax. A few 
weeks ago, in Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust. Company, Executor of George 
Briggs, vs. Doughten, the Supreme Court, 
in a well-considered opinion of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, decided that where a resident 
of Rhode Island died, owning stock in a 
New Jersey corporation, two-thirds of 
whose assets were in the State of North 
Carolina, the latter State could not tax 
the transfer of the shares. These decis- 
ions have done much to clarify the Con- 
stitutional questions involved in State 
inheritance taxation. 

But the question now is, Will the 
States voluntarily abandon a field where 
under the Constitution they may tax, but 
where upon every principle of equity and 
sound economics they ought not to tax? 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts have blazed the way 
with self-denying legislation on the reci- 
procity basis. New Jersey, which be- 
cause of its many large corporations has 
always been regarded as the chief of- 
fender, receiving far more revenue from 
the taxation of the inheritances of non- 
residents than any other State, has now 
voluntarily given up the entire tax on 
the intangibles of non-residents. 

Will the other States join in “cleaning 
house”? 
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Spring is Here! 


An you going to benefit by close-to-nature 
life this season ? 


Nearly 5,000 buiiding lots have already been sold at Lucerne-in- 
Maine, and now that the heavy snows are rapidly disappearing, many 
of these purchasers have begun active preparations for the immediate 
construction of their log lodges. 


Under our present limited offering, each purchaser of a home-site 
will also receive a Perpetual Membership in the Lucerne-in-Maine 


Country Club without initiation fee or annual dues. 


Besides the 


usual social functions of club life—dancing parties, bridge tourna- 
you have golf, tennis, archery, trap- 


ments, concerts, etc., etc. 
shooting, boating, bathing, 
fishing, hunting, riding, 
mountain-climbing, 
skiing, ice-boating—many 
forms of thrilling recreation. 
Crisp, pine-scented air gives 
zest for the day’s fun and 
deep slumber at night. 


We shall be pleased to aa 


mail you 


booklet, containing a fine 
collection of duotone views 
(6x6 inches) of mountains, 
lakes, and rugged coast sce- 


nery in the 





skating, 


our illustrated 


Your log lodge will have pure running water, 
electric light, heat, and power for iceless re- 
frigeration, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, etcetera; and the building costs may also 
be spread over a term of months, if you choose 


vicinity of Lucerne-in-Maine. In addition to the booklet, 


we ‘will send you particulars of our present limited offering of wooded 
home-siies at 614 cents per square foot—convenient terms, if desired. 


OLD CHIEF NICOLAR Name 
who looks on with approval while his 


white brothers 


private hunting grounds into the nation’s 
most inviting playground. 


Tune in on the Lucerne- 
in-Maine Radio Concert, 
WEEI, Boston, every 
Saturday 
WWNAC, Boston, or WEAN, 
Providence, every Wed- 
nesday evening. 











veturn mail. 


PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
56 Postoffice Square, Bangor, Me. 


evening, and 


THIS COUPON will bring you a booklet by 
OK-19 


I shall be pleased to receive the Lucerne- 
in-Maine booklet with full information. 
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come letters expressing confidence 
in Smith Bonds and satisfaction 
with Smith service 


EN and women in 48 states and 33 foreign 

lands now own First Mortgage Bonds sold by 
The F. H. Smith Company. Here are extracts from 
a few of the many letters we have received from 
distant points, revealing the confidence in which 
Smith Bonds are held by investors all over the 
world. 
From Alaska: “Permit me to say a word in ex- 
pression of complete satisfaction experienced in the 
purchase of bonds from your house by mail. Your 
methods of doing business are clear and accurate.” 
From Czecho-Slovakia: “I am more than 
pleased with the conduct of your house and the 
protection given to your clients. Distance offers no 
handicap to your service.” 
From South Africa: “The purchase of a bond 
from you was made quite as conveniently from this 
distance of about 10,000 miles via the mail route as 
if I had been in Washington.” 
From China: “Your long history of safety gives 
one a feeling of assurance that is not at all diminished 
by the ten thousand miles intervening between your 
office and my domicile.” 
Current offerings of our First Mortgage Bonds give 
you the liberal yield of 7% with the protection of 
safeguards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. 
Smith Bonds are sold in $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations, outright or by payments extended 
over 10 months under our Investment Savings Plan. 
Every payment earns the full rate of bond interest. 
Thus, if your savings average $10, $20, $50 or more 
a month, they may be invested safely at 7%. 





Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SmMitH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Albany Pittsburgh Boston Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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Editedby EDMUND PEARSON 


Fathers and Sons 
By R. D. TOWNSEND 


ERE have been innumerable 

novels dealing with the relations 

of father and son, but for the 

most part they have harped on the stern 

law of heredity that the sins of the father 

may be visited upon the son. It is 

equally true that the courage and devo- 

tion of the father may be the making of 
the son. 

So it is between the two Sorrels.’ The 
father is an ex-officer, a university man, 
a gentleman in the English class sense 
as well as in the wider meaning. He 
finds no “suitable” work anywhere, yet 
he is bent upon educating his boy. So 
he starts life as an under-porter in a 
beastly inn, endures insult stolidly, 
blacks boots, pockets his tips, and keeps 
the boy in school. Slowly and painfully 
he works upward in hotel life until he 
becomes a manager and a man of means. 
Always there is straight talk and no 
secrets between the two, and the father 
lives to see his son a great surgeon and 
a man of culture and cahracter. 

This is a simple theme, but it is treated 
with rare skill. The story is free from 
sentimentalism or imitation pathos; it 
has variety of incident, a sense of humor, 
and a maturity of fictional art reached 
by no other book of Mr. Deeping’s ex- 
cept, in some degree, his war story “The 
House of Adventure.” , 

To be sure, it is not “devastating”— 
every writer of reviews must get that 
word in somewhere; but some of us pre- 
fer not to be devastated, we would sooner 
be pleased and honestly moved in feeling. 
One sapient critic says of “Sorrel & Son” 
that D. H. Lawrence would have written 
it differently. I should say! Also he 
would have written a certain ancient 
father-and-son story differently, with full 
details of the orgies of the prodigal and 
omitting as slushy Victorian sentiment 
the fact that the prodigal’s father “had 
compassion and ran and fell on his neck 
and kissed him.” No one need to be 
accused of sentimentalism for liking 
“Sorrel & Son.” It is both true to hu- 
man nature and entertaining—and, per- 
sonally, I beg to confess a sneaking fond- 
ness for Deing entertained rather than 
devastated. 


1Sorrel & Son. By Warwick Deeping. 
A. A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 
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Not so happy were the Straytons, * 
father and son. Like Captain Sorrel, 
Thomas Strayton had his life broken in 
two by a bad woman. But, instead of 
taking his courage in hand, he became a 
savage misogynist. He tells his son 
Torquay that “women is black inside” 
and that he must smash them like ap- 
ples. “You never can tell till you’ve 
busted them;” they are rotten at the 
core. So these two men do not recognize 
love when it comes to them and live bit- 
ter, narrow, suspicious, domineering 
lives, each “a wandering giant who has 
lost his way.” The book is hard as nails, 
but it holds like iron. Incidentally, it 
has a remarkable descriptive account of 
the glass-making industry. This story 
has immense power but absolutely no 
charm. 


“The Battle to the Weak”’® is a tale 
of Welsh pastoral life, of bitter, stupid 
feuds between two fathers, and of the 
evil that thereby befell their families, 
and especially two innocent and lovable 
young people, Rhys and Esther, a rural 
Romeo and Juliet. One’s sympathy is 
deeply stirred for the simple, constant, 
sweet-hearted Esther, and, despite the 
prejudice against a “happy ending,” we 
rejoice that in the end Rhys returned to 
her. They were fortunate to escape the 
hatefulness passed on by the fathers to 
their other sons and daughters. 


?Man Alone. By George Agnew Cham- 
berlain. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


$2. 
*The Battle to the Weak. By Hilda 
Vaughan. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


$2. 
The Old Days 


THEM WAS THE DAYS: From El Paso to Pro- 
hibition. By Owen P. White. With Drawings 
by Ross Santee. Minton, Balch & Co., New 
York. $3. 


Mr. White was born in El Paso, when 
the city was “merely a collection of mud 
huts,” and he is still, according to the 
jacket blurb, “on the hopeful side of 50.” 
He has a poor opinion of the so-called 
Southwestern stories, to-day so much in 
favor, because of their tendency to en- 
dow with romantic qualities all the in- 
habitants of the region, from Apaches to 
gunmen. Mr. White is unable to see 
anything romantic about either gunmen 
or Indians. He has known too many of 
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both. He writes with rare humor, and 
he has a keen sense of the picturesque. 
He tells about his friends, the Mexicans 
—mere children, as he regards them, a 
thousand years from civilization; about 
Texas rangers; about cattle kings and 
cattle rustlers; about “bad” men, who in 
many cases were not really bad but only 
“good men to let alone.” Also he tells 
about old-time bartenders, ignorant of 
their art and uncivil in demeanor, who 
mixed hair-oil and bear’s grease in their 
concoctions and at the point of a gun 
saw that they were drained to the last 
drop. The ways of the effete East grad- 
ually came to El Paso; and of that 
change he also tells. It is a thoroughly 
enjoyable piece of writing. 

To at least one reader, however, the 
picture of the earlier E] Paso appears a 
bit overdrawn. What he remembers, as 
of the golden month of November, 1885 
—and that was forty years ago—is a 
town vastly different from a mere “col- 
lection of mud huts;” a town with a 
daily newspaper; a town which, though 
‘wide open,” was fairly peaceful—in 
fact, rather somnolent; a town which 
provided in one of its public resorts (a 
combination of saloon and “faro joint’) 
a spruce, dapper, and white-clad_bar- 
tender, urbane of manner and mild of 
speech, whose swift and efficient motions 
men watched with awe because he bore 
the reputation of being the “best mixed- 
drink artist west of St. Louis.” Still 
flashes upon the inward eye a scene 
wherein this adept, called upon for a 
crowning effort of his art, compounded 
a drink for some opulent cattleman. And 
while the bystanders stared, like Balboa’s 
men in Darien, tincture and tonic, aro- 
matic and spirits—a few drops of this 
and more drops of that—were meticu- 
lously mingled into an Olympian draught 
which looked like ambrosia and must 
have had a flavor like O. Henry’s “lost 
blend.” Some of the arts of the effete 
East had reached El] Paso at an earlier 
date than Mr. White admits. 


Biography 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM HICK- 
LING PRESCOTT 1833-1647. Transcribed and 
Edited by Roger Wolcott. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $7.50. 


These letters, culled from the Prescott 
collection deposited with the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, are the cream of 
the preserved Prescott correspondence, 
covering the best part of the creative 
period of the historian’s life. Most of 
them deal, altogether or chiefly, with this 
or that aspect of Prescott’s work, throw- 
ing a good deal of light on his aims, 
theories, and methods; but by no means 
all are so restricted in subject. Directly 
by his own letters, indirectly by the atti- 
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Ask About 


this finest service to the 
Orient and Round the World 





The Boroboedoer, India, a classic monument of stone. See also the 
Buddha and the Taj Mahal. In Japan, China and other lands are 
wonders of architecture, strange customs, interesting people, rare beauties 


$1250 


and 
up 





including berth, meals and trans- 
portation for the world circuit. 


“Yawaii, Japan, China,the Philip- 
pines,Malaya,Ceylon,India,Egypt, 
Italy, France,Boston,NewYork, 
Havana,the PanamaCanalandLos 
Angeles. Whata perfectitinerary! 

A palatial President Liner de- 
partsforthiscruise every Saturday 
from San Franciscof{on fortnightly 
schedules from Boston and New 


York}. 


Magnificent liners, they are 
broad of beam, steady and comfort- 
able. Two spacious promenade 
decks,one enclosed in glass. All 
roomsareoutsidedeck rooms, with 
beds,notbunks. Those with pri- 
vate bath predominate. 


Youcanstopover where you like 
for two weeks, four weeks or long- 
er. Then continue ona ship exact- 
ly like the one on which you 


sailed, with identical accommoda- 
tions. These stopover privileges 
are all included in your fare, your 
ticket being limited only to two 
years. 


Thus you may see the Orient, its 
mysticism, its strangearchitecture, 
its beauty, its people. Visit the 
sections that interest you most for 
several Weeks if you like and see 
the other ports of call during the 
hours which the regular schedule 
provides. 


Then tour Europe before your 
return across the Atlantic. 


Fares range from $1250 to 
$3500 per capita for the complete 
trip. All are first class, commod- 
ious and luxurious. The cuisine is 
world-famous. 


For information ask any ticket or tourist agent or call at any of the 
offices listed below. They will aid in planning your itinerary, give 
you information about shore trips, fares or any other helpful data. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


‘¢*The Sunshine Belt to the Orient** 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 


: 628 So. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G.P.A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, California. 
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A FAGGOT OF TORCHES 
Texts That Made History 
By F. W. Boreham 
A fourth volume by this brilliant 
Australian preacher and author on 
texts that have helped to shape notable 
personalities, 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


GOD’S FAMILY 

By Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 

It is the hope of Bishop Hughes that 
the seeker after God himself as revealed 
in Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
will find in this volume a light for his 
pathway. 

Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 
Or, Tares and the Kingdom 
By Timothy Prescott Frost 


The aim of Dr. Frost is to present the 
Master’s own picture of what he went out 
to see in the realm of folks as they are on 
his journey from Nazareth to Calvary. 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


New Books 


IN THESE new and authoritative books from The Abingdon Press the 
thoughtful reader will find interesting new material on religious personal- 
ities, theories and customs. The Abingdon tradition of excellence is ably 
maintained in these representative volumes. P 


STEEPLES AMONG THE HILLS 
By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt 


This delightful book contains many 
adventures in interpretation and under- 
standing of life by the pastor of a New 
England parish. 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


CHRIST IN MAN-MAKING 
By Herman Harrell Horne 


The author does not seek to. reform 
the reader’s theology, but to give it a 
new angle of approach and a new appli- 
cation. Illustrated, 

Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
Five So-called Conflicts 
By William North Rice 


The points of so-called conflicts dis- 
cussed are connected with theories con- 
cerning the form of the earth, the rela- 
tion of the earth to the sun, the age of 
the earth, the antiquity of man and the 
origin of species of living beings. 

Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 





NEW YORK . 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CINCINNATI 














A good way to find just what you want— 


READ 


THE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 
All sorts of attractive offers, and an especially valuable directory for Real Estate. 








Whooping | 
Cough | 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoiding drugs. Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the 
night. It has become in the past forty-six years 
the most widely used remedy for whooping 
cough and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 

** Used 


while 
you 
sleep’”’ 








Send for descriptive booklet 31A 
For Sale by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St,, New York 














or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 











The 


Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Ete. 


Arrangements handled by 
Sir Henry Lunn, Lrp, 
from 


$345 


INCLUDING {OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet No. 20 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





tude of his numerous correspondents (in- 
cluding some great names), the per- 
sonality of Prescott is revealed; and a 
charming, urbane, refined, delicately con- 
siderate personality it appears. 

The most vivacious and attractive of 
the letters are those exchanged between 
Prescott and Fanny Calderén de la 
Barca, the Scotch wife of a distinguished 
Spaniard, who has a secure niche in lit- 
erature by reason of her “Life in Mex- 
ico,” a volume of letters published at the 
instance and with the help of Prescott. 
She was, indeed, one of the great letter 
writers. Prescott’s part of their corre- 
spondence is only less delightful than 
hers. 

An altogether pleasant, interesting, 
and valuable volume of 700 closely but 
clearly printed pages, beautifully edited. 


Travel and Description 


IN PRAISE OF NORTH WALES. By A. G. 
Bradley. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


$5. 

This is a series of descriptions of a 
grand and rugged countryside little 
known until recently and full of the in- 
tense individuality of an unspoiled land 
and people. If only the author of a 
book which has such enormous possibili- 
ties would organize his wealth of mate- 
rial a little more definitely! It is too 
rambling and discursive; too much 
Welsh information is swallowed at a gulp 
to be suddenly digested by the reader. 
In some books this manner of writing is 
a charm; in this one it is visibly a de- 
fect. The legends of the Welsh bards 
and characters of the countryside and, 
above all, the delicious anecdotes of 
George Borrow are the fine flower of the 
discourse. There are also clear and 
charming descriptions of nature, such as 
this one of a lake: “Idwal, more or less 
pear-shaped with the stem on the side of 
approach, fills, as it were, the bottom of 
a deep crater, three parts of it overhung 
by some of the sternest and _loftiest 
mountain walls in Wales. Tryfan, the 
Glydyr-fawr, and the Garn all dip their 
feet in it.” 


PEACOCKS AND PAGODAS. By Paul Edmonds. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 


This book about Burma, says Mr. 
Edmonds in his first sentence, contains 
nothing whatever about peacocks and 
very little about pagodas. That being 
the case, he might have selected a title 
for his good-humored and informative 
book from that Henty thriller of our 
childhood, “Up the Irrawaddy.” For 
the Irrawaddy has, like all great rivers, 
a fascination well brought out in the 
author’s text and in the economical but 
vivid strokes of his forty-five woodcuts, 
which will enchant his readers, and have 
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already proved a godsend to the art edi- 
tors of literary reviews. “The Irra- 
waddy, navigable by steamers for 900 
miles of its length, bisects Burma from 
North to South. Its source, believed to 
be in the mountains of Tibet, is un- 
known. In the rainy season its volume 
is enormous, five thousand million tons 
of water being said to pass a given spot 
in twenty-four hours—more water than 
passes under London Bridge in twelve 
months. It is one of the biggest rivers 
in the world—even the Mississippi has 
to yield to it in size—and it dyes the 
Indian Ocean, for a hundred miles out 
from Rangoon, a curious brick red with 
the mud and silt washed down by its 
mighty flood.” 
When the passage of time has staled 

Mr. Edmonds’s account of the difficulties 
of British administration in Burma his 
book will still live, one feels sure, for its 
woodcuts and for a priceless poem quot- 
ed, by permission, from one R. Swin- 
hoe’s “Incomplete Guide to Burma.” Its 
title is “The Wild Kachin,” and it opens: 

Where the Irrawaddy flows 

From the everlasting snows, 

Where the fisher binds the hackle 

To his very stoutest tackle; 

Where the bison fierce and black 

Prods you slyly in the back, 

There you'll find the wild Kachin. 

What a horrid mess he’s in! 

Let us scrub him if we can, 

He’s a pukka savage man! 


Humor 


CAROLYN WELLS’ BOOK OF AMERICAN LIM- 
ERICKS. With 34 Illustrations. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 2.50. 


Miss Wells knows as much about this 
subject as any one living, and she has 
done her best to make an amusing book. 
But the number of American limericks 
which are really humorous does not seem 
to be large. Of course, there is the 
young lady from Lynn, who was so ex- 
cessively thin. And she, it appears, 
dates from Civil War days. 


Miscellaneous 


THE CRUISE OF THE NONA. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4.50. 


This “story of a cruise from Holyhead 
to the Wash, with reflections on life and 
letters, men and manners,” contains 
much that is interesting, much that is 
exasperating, and some things that are, 
not always intentionally, amusing. One 
of these is the author’s assertion that he 
has convictions but no opinions, with its 
notable omission of any mention of 
prejudices; for it is of these, many read- 
ers are likely to consider, he possesses a 
superabundance. He discusses, among 
other things, monarchy, democracy, the 


0 
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The Telephone and Better Living 





Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 


dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 


phones, but there were no phono: 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 





AMERICAN ‘TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPpaANIES 


SYSTEM 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








WANTED—CARTOONS 


ae OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its readers, clipped from their favorite newspaper. 

Each cartoun should have the sender’s name and address together with the name and date of the 
newspaper from which it is taken piuneéd or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be mailed flat, not rolled. 
We pay one dollar (1) for each cartoon which we find available for reproduction. Some readers in the past 
have Jost payment to which they were entitled because they have failed to give the information which we 
require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge or return cartoous which prove unavailable for publication. 


THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York City 








For Sale ee The 
Rent 2 ey Wentworth | 
Altractive ~ P. ines 
Summer a Wolfeboro 
— mee. HH. 











for servants. Bungalow. 4 reoms with bath. Boathouse. Motor launch, fishing boats. Icehouse. Clock golf. Tennis 
—_ 23 acres of pines. Excellent perch and black bass fishing. All ready for occupancy. Jocated on Wentworth 
e. 





| 
| 
Lodge, 12 large rooms, well furnished. All modern conveniences. Large garage accommodates 6 cars. 4 rooms overhead 
| 


Apply O. H. RICHARDS, 25 W. 43d St., New York City 
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As tt should be 


SINCE its extra cost, when spread over 
its billions of output, figures to but 
three cents per package of twenty, it 
is quite fair to-say that Fatima, in 
between ‘costly’ and ‘popular’ in price, 


is decidedly more popular than costly 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 





LiccetTt & Myers Toswacco Co. 





























Our “Wants” Will Fill Yours 


Do you want a household helper, companion, 
nurse, governess, teacher, or business or pro- 


fessional assistant ? 


search of such a position yourself. 


Or perhaps you are in 


In either case, an Outlook «* Want Ad” will 
undoubtedly solve the problem. The rate is 


only Ten Cents a word. 


The Outlook Classified Department 


120 East 16th Street 


New York City 
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The Outlook for 


Dreyfus case, the extreme wrongfulness 
of many things which England has done 
or left undone in recent years, the con- 
temptibility of Parliament, the relation 
to each other of Protestantism and 
present-day Catholic philosophy, litera- 
ture and the book market, France in 
Morocco, and the essential and uncon- 
querable foreignness to the English of 
America and Americans. Provocative- 
ness, no doubt useful as a stimulant to 
thought, Mr. Belloc possesses in a high 
degree. He is, owing to an admirable 
style, extremely easy to read, and singu- 
larly easy to disagree with. 


History 


THE FIRST FORTY-NINER AND THE STORY 
OF THE GOLDEN TEA-CADDY. By James 
A. B. Scherer. Minton, Balch & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


In the thesaurus of California history 
this little book (written by a former 
President of the California Institute of 
Technology) deserves a place. Native 
sons there are, doubtless, who will take 
issue with him when he ascribes to Sam 
Brannan the distinction of being the first 
Forty-Niner, for Brannan came to Yerba 
Buena (the San Francisco to be) with 
his ship-load of Mormons in ’46, a decade 
after Sutter built his fort on the Sacra- 
mento River. But Brannan was an out- 
standing personality and deserves recog- 
nition as the founder of the Vigilantes. 


Finance 


THE INTEREST STANDARD OF CURRENCY. 
By Ernest Dick. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $5. 


Ever since John Law discovered what 
could be done with credit people have 
been puzzled over the question of trans- 
mitting it into currency. Fiat money, 
notes against gold and silver, and the 
Federal Reserve article have all taken 
their turn. Mr. Dick would issue money 
ad libitum against commercial bills of 
exchange, which is about what the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank did when it dis- 
counted paper during the period of infla- 
tion and gave the banks its notes, which 
traveled as currency. The book contains 
the record of much financial research 
that is valuable. 


Nature 


THE MEADOWS. By John C. Van Dyke. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 


“Familiar Studies of the Common- 
place” Professor Van Dyke gives as the 
sub-title of this attractive book of ob- 
servation, reflection, and comment upon 
the seasonal landscape, the birds, the 
flowers, and the animals of the Raritan 
meadows. A poetic mind, a serene spirit, 
and a graceful style unite to weave for 
the reader out of common material an 
uncommon spell of beauty and restful- 
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FREE sox 


Tells how—witha $5 start—I made more than $1 
as a Real Estate Specialist. Tells how I oe = 
ambitious men and women make big money my way. 

Tells how you—yourself—can learn the secrets of my suc- 
cess—use my money-making system—build up a big-profit 
business of your ona--right at home—in your spare time. 
Send at once for this intensely interesting book of fascin- 
ating facts and positive proof of es success. 

When I say that this new, free book is you bev how fomehe 
big money hat s ats past what I ve book iG Y!D.H 
Garrett made is first week. C Starstetl built up a 

ronsaole ei . ays year. F. rv SY tia e's ee 
on one deal. wart earned 
than twelve months. L. C. Clarke cleaned-up $4,500 in one 
transaction. 


But vy take my word fers % Don’t take anybody’s word. 
the free book of facts a J Just send a 


name and address—a post card will do. Then 
e—without char of this book oft business 
ceiv your copy ae to & bether 


ge—y 
cppertantty which points a straight, sure pa 
business life and a bigger — me int. wenet at 

Don’t wait. Don’t delay. Don’t cheat yourse is 
chance to make big money. Get the facts—the brass-tack 
facts—before it is too late. 


AddressDirector,AmericanBusiness Builders 
Dept. 61-D 18 East 18 St., New York, N. Y. 











BLOOD PRESSURE 


HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M.D. 


Giving the causes of this serious condition, its effec 
approved methods of prevention and curative methods. I 
you are over 35 it will prove doubly valuable. 


All Bookstores, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-Y Broadway, N.Y.C. 





Important to Subscribers 
When you notify The Outlook 
of achange in youraddress, both 
the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 











FOR SALE 
Desirable Hotel Property 


Situated- on about twelve beautifully 
wooded acres in Canton, Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania. 35-room three-story frame 
building. Modern equipment, acetylene 
lighting plant, gasoline water pumps, 
concrete swimming pool. Several well-built 
cottages in addition to main _ building. 
Easily accessible by railroad to Williams- 
port, Pa., and Elmira, N. Y. Price $35,000. 
For description and terms address— 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Broad & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























By the Way 


HE following classified advertisements 

were culled from a single issue of a 
trade weekly which circulates among the 
theatrical and circus profession. The ad- 
vertisements are reprinted here for your 
amusement and edification as to the inside 
workings of circuses, carnivals, etc. 


AT LIBERTY 
CIRCUS AND CARNIVAL 


AT LIBERTY—First man on merry-go-round; also 

am electrician. Drive any car or truck. Will 
frame any illusion show for you. Can d@® most 
— around a carnival. What have you to 
offer? ——. 


MAJOR KIEFER, Roman ax swinger, tomahawk 
juggler, pantomimic tramp comedian, comedy 
chapeaugraphist and whirlwind gunspinner. Sen- 
ee Uniformed drum major in band. Ad- 
ress 


AT LIBERTY—FAT GIRL, AGE 20, 463 LBS.; 

Lady Rope and Bag- -Escape Artist, Seal Boy, 
Man with one leg and -"s feet ; ‘also Ticket 
Seller. Wardrobe, all O. Park side-show man- 
sare, notice. State all ze first. Address MON- 


TAN , ay 


AT LIBERTY—Capable voung man, age 24, 

6 inches tall; weight, 300 Ibs. Light on my a 
and active. Am a high-school graduate and expert 
bookkeeper and accountant. Good swimmer and 
would make A-1 water clown. Can also handle 
tickets, make openings and grind. Have worked 
pony race track and other concessions. Trouped 
with a 20-car show. last season and got the fever. 
Would like to connect with reliable show in any 
above capacity. Not afraid of hard ieee Can 
furnish references. Address BOX 


AT LIBERTY 
DRAMATIC ARTISTS 


GUS KIRALFO, character actor, middle aged, tall 

and heavy; unusual specialties. Change strong 
for week. Cornet or alto in band; violin, oboe, 
trumpet, and piccolo in orchestra. Address 


YONG TEAM—Man and wife. Man juvenile, 
heavies, some light comedy or gen. bus. A few 
hoke specialties. Double drums for jazz orches- 











tra. Age, 24; height, 5 ft. 7; 125 lbs. Lady, 
piano; fair reader, double stage; age, 20; 5 ft. 2; 
105. Ibs. Ingenue type. Salary $60. 


Have car. 
Man will work single. . 


Tumble for Health! Anyone 


can learn Back Flips, Hand Balancing, etce., 
with my complete course. Satisfaction or money 
returned. $1.00. WALLACE P. 


A GOLD MINE OF INFORMATION FOR ONLY 

50c. Strongest Man Cannot Lift You, secret, 
50c; To Sober Up Instantly, 50c; Guessing Any- 
one’s Weight, circus stunt, never fails, 50c; Re- 
moving Tattoo Marks, three methods, 50c; Secrets 
of a Good Memory, 25c; Liquor Remedy, stop 
drinking, 50c; Preserving Flowers Forever, 25c; 
Tearing Telephone Book in Two, giant strength, 
50c; Making Imitation French Pe aris, secret, 25¢; 
Have a Grip of Steel, shake till it hurts, 25c; 
Extracting Essence From Flowers, one drop makes 
one pint of perfume, 25c; Calling Heads or Tails 
Every Time, 25c, and 24 ‘other secrets. ——, San 
Francisco. 


The following advertisement evidences 
the ingredients of the liquids which chil- 
dren cry for at circuses. 

Double Strength Pow 
Orangeade ders—Costs 1-G6c a Glass 
Fruit Drink powders are best tasting, 
strongest and biggest profit paying powders made. 
Natural flavor and cloudy color. Only best ingre- 
dients used. Guaranteed to comply with all Pure 
Food laws. Dollar package’ makes about 600 
glasses. Orangeade, Lemonade, Cherry, Grape, 
Strawberry, Loganberry—% pound package, $1.00; 
pound, $1.90. -——. 








This reminds us of seeing a man in a 
circus side-show, five feet in height, who 
was advertised as a dwarf. When we ex- 
pressed surprise to the proprietor, he re- 
plied, “That’s the wonderful thing about 
him. He’s the tallest dwarf in the world.” 





Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey’s 
Circus showed a box-office return of $250,- 
000 for their first week’s appearance at 
the New Madison Square Garden in New 
York City. They expect to take $1,000,000 
out of New York City before they start on 
the road. 





Walter B. Pitkin, a Professor of Journal- 
ism at Columbia University, has been mak- 
ing a study of the question “How many 
people know the Ten Commandments?” 
The first group that he queried consisted of 
eleven persons between the ages of thirty- 
five and sixty, all in professions except a 
Sunday-school teacher. None of them knew 
all ten of the Commandments. Their aver- 


619 





— 
—— 


One Hundred and 
Fifty Years Ago 


THE DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE and the Signa- 
ture of JOHN HANCOCK in- 
scribed on that Momentous Da 

—July 4, 1776—will live throug 

the ages. 

Any American, or anyone in- 
terested in America, can get a 
faithful facsimile copy of the 
Declaration,—which contains the 
famous John Hancock signature 
and that of Fifty-Five other Im- 
mortal Americans who took their 
lives in their hands and pledged 
their fortunes to the Indepen- 
dence of the Colonies. 

A splendid reminder of early 
struggles, to be framed and placed 
where all may behold it. 





‘ Inquiry Bureau 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPA 
oF Boston, Massacnusetrs 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 























Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd. 


INDIVIDUAL TOURS to 
EUROPE and NEAR EAST 


(Invisible Courier System ; tours 
with or without escort) 


Apply for - 
SUGGESTIONS, ITINERARIES, AND 
RATES ‘TO 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In making application, 


. 
state places to be visited, desived length of tour, 
and class of hotel and travel accommodations. 

















Canadian PacificRockies 
SADDLE UP! CLIMB WAY UP! 


yo need a holiday with mountains—gla- 

ciers— horses —real people — real food and 
oceans of pep due to clear air, cold water, 
hard exercise and sky-high altitude. 

9 Bungalow Camps for people who want to 
take these mountains without frills— or hotel 
prices. Some people take them in turn, some 
outfit with guides for long 
trips, some join the Trail Riders 
of the Rockies. . . . Why not 
. try this holiday that has no 
hangover? Send for Bungalow 
Camp Booklet. For information 
and rates, mention B.C. 5. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


Hotel Department 
Windsor Station, Montreal 
or local Canadian Pacific Offices 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Summer 


School 


for Boys in 
the Rockies 


A great adventure—Building manly bo: 
(ages 12 12 to 16)—a few ry ean be taken. 


$2 1 4 the: (from "Chtenge) 


Forestry H manship Geology 
Botany Fishing Comping Oot 


An Educational Vacation 


5 days in Beartooth Mountains 
Saddle and pack tri 

4 days at Montana "Cattle and “dude 
ranch”. Rocky Mountains. 

6 days in Yellowstone Park. 

5 days aboard train. 


Leadership Dean Spaulding 
Head of School of Forestry, 
University of Montana 

instrection by College professors, forest 
rangers. Riding lessons by real al cowboys. 
An ideal summer experience for your boys. 
Private Pullmans will jeave Chicago for 
the two ap of Dean § pips ss —— 
July 6 and again on August 1. 
are limited and should tes made a > a 
Tligiadly ite yon Sally if 


you = —— 


mn — 
ta ethers Pac Building, St. Paul Minn. 


I had had the chance as a boy 
i Srila s bance West with such purpoce 
and under such auspices.—A. B, S. 
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Rocky Mt. 





Chicago 
Two Dude Ranches and Ls yaar Park 
ally esc weeks -+y the mountains . 


0. T. O. cattle ranch in Montana . 
then a Cy cational tour of Yellow- 
8 Par Reservations limited. Write for 


full particulars to 
882 Northern. P Gtmende, A. B. 
ac 
882 Northern ic ota 


P.S Private pF ed ran Chi 11. 


GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ SCHOOL 
Villa des Alpes an... 


Mactusive pension ecole for girls. Boys under 

ne. Healthful Alpine air. June 24 to September 25. 
Roe life in refined French family. Study of French. 
Individual care and physiel ian in family. Directed by French 
teacher 'o private schools in U. 8. Oa limited to 10. 


Book.et on request. Melle. A. M. Niepce, 250 York St., New Haven,Conn. 
CHILDREN’S CAMP 


RIMROCK FARM 


Petersham, Mass. 


A summer camp for physically handicapped or 
convalescent children, | KATHARINE E. SALKELD. 
































SCHOOLS 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room. to pouns 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified preleasion. paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
peruing, Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nu Setooe | in U. 8. 3 persena. Sebgote Assoc., 
1211-0) Times Bid 
or 1204-0 Stevens Bias ’s: Chicago 

















BOYS’ CAMP 
Bantam Lake, 
awatha e Connectiont 
Sa eld Hills, 1,000 ft. elevation, 100 miles from N. Y. 
Cabin camp for ) boys, 8-14. Land and water sports, riding, 
shooting, sho’ —~ tutoring, cam mother, doctor, experi- 
enced counse Booklet from Dr. J. H. Hosss, 213 Harri- 


son St., East Orange, N. J., or Lakeside, Litchfield, Conn. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 














The Outlook 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 


While you are thinking 
of your vacation trip 


WILL INFORM YOU 


of a variety of delightful trips— 
long or short—expensive or 
inexpensive. 

of the most pleasant way to go 
and come—whether it be to 
New York or to New Zealand. 

of hotels and their charges— 
whether it be the large hotels 
or the smaller moderate- 
priced pensions. 

of interesting side trips and de- 
scriptive matter concerning 
them. 

of the best times to visit the 
seasonal resorts. 

of what baggage you should 
take with you. 


To Sum Up 


We will help you plan a 
perfect vacation, followin 
out your original ideas a 
adding to them the benefit 
of our years of experience. 


ALL WITHOUT CHARGE 





In writing to 





The Outlook 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 


When you have decided 
on your vacation trip 


WILL ACT FOR YOU 


in buying your tickets. 

in making your reservations. 

in obtaining your visés. 

in providing you with free maps 
and travel guides. 

in furnishing you with free 
booklets and pictures of side 
trips. 

in booking hotel or pension res- 
ervations for you en route. 

in obtaining your travelers’ 
checks and insurance. 


in advising you about how to 
handle your baggage. 


To Sum Up 


We relieve you of all the 
annoying little details and do 
it with an economy learned 
from years of or aioe Let 
ussave you troubleand money. 


ALL WITHOUT CHARGE 











age was 5.72. He then tested forty-eight 
men and women of the very best classes in 
the older generation—college professors, 
literary men and women, etc. Their aver- 
age. was 6.07. Only one, Professor William 
I. Montague, a Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia, knew all ten. When asked the 
reason why he stood out above all others, 
Professor Montague replied: “Youthful 
training wili tell. When I was eight years 
old, I won a five-dollar gold piece for re- 
peating the Ten Commandments better 
than anybody else in Sunday school.” Mr. 
Pitkin then tested out the knowledge of 
fifty-two young people typical of the jazz 
age. Their average was 6.32. In other 
words, they knew about one-third of a com- 
mandment more than the older generation 
did. 


A burly new chief of police, introducing 
himself to his subordinates, boasted, “I can 
lick anybody on my force.” 

A still burlier officer stepped forward and 
said, “You can’t lick me.” 

The chief.eyed him for a moment, and 
then waved him aside—“You are no longer 
on my force.” 


—_—_-— 


It is painful to learn from the esteemed 
Lyons, New York, “Republican” that pep- 
permint has ceased to be King in Wayne 
County. It appears that the ingenious 
Japanese have developed a plant that pro- 
duces menthol cheaper than the American 
herb, and that synthetic mint has taken 
the piace of the genuine article in chewing- 
gums and lozenges. Once the Wayne 
County product sold at from $25 to $30 per 
pound. The “Republican” charges that 
“peppermint” labels on candy or gum have 
been changed to read “peppermint flavor,” 
which, it avers, is something quite different. 
Instead of the delicious lingering of the 
“real oil” we now get “a fake flavor” with 
a “creosote taste.” With the coming of 
this a considerable industry has vanished, 
to the loss of Wayne County and the public 


palate. 





Howard Brubaker writes: “Dr. Rhodes 
of Cornell has discovered a practical method 
of removing ink from newspapers so that 
the stock can be used again. He is unable 
to assure us, however, that the papers will 
do any better on the second attempt.” 


Lieutenant-Commander A. R. Mack, of 
the Navy Recruiting Station at San Fran- 
cisco, California, reports that out of five 
hundred applicants for the Navy only one 
hundred and thirty-four could be accepted. 
“A great majority are disqualified because 
of flat feet and weak hearts, due,” he says, 
“to the Charleston dance fad.” 


Johnny called at a grocery store and ap- 
plied for a position. 

“Aren’t you the boy that was here two 
weeks ago?” asked the proprietor. 

Johnny admitted that he was. 

“Didn’t I tell you that I wanted an older 
boy?” the grocer inquired. 

“Yes,” Johnny answered. 
am here now.” 


“That’s why I 





From the Pittsburgh “Telegraph:” 

“Is the world round?” a schoolma’am 
asked the little boy. 

“No’m.” 

“It isn’t, eh? 

“No’m.” 

“Are you crazy, child? If the world isn’t 
round and isn’t flat, what is it?” 

“Pop says it’s crooked.” 


Is it flat, then?” 





Statistics recently submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Patents in Washington indicate 
that 27,000,000 people in this country listen 
in through radio sets. In other words, one- 
quarter of our entire population comes un- 
der the influence of the present broadcast 


programs. 


the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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Tours and Travel, etc. 
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Miscellaneous, etc. 
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single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 






































Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





ASuccessful Record 


More than 1,800 Members in our 
European Parties in 1925 


Besides tours over the regular 
routes, we have many special 
tours: Music Tour, Art Tour, 
French School, Spanish School, 
Holy Land, etc. 


Send for the booklet that 
interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 


447-A Park Square Building, Boston 


OVERSEAS 
TOURS 


For Students and Others 
$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. Adequate 
sightseeing. Expert leadership. 
Our new booklet, sent on re- 
quest, explains their many su- 
perior features. 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


447-A Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 





TH beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write. mentioning ‘“ Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
for full information 


Rates for a cia cong oiten Se hoe 
$5-6 in cities and popular resoris, $4—5 in the country 





Tours and Cruises 


EGYPT & PALESTINE 


Sailing June 8 —. 19 


EUROPE Janeois oe 26 


Unusual itineraries. 


H. W. DUNNING 


188 Rawson Road, Brookline, Mass. 
Exceptional Opportunity 


for young girls wishing to ery in Euro 
with i exclusive’ Party. -Delighttar 
England, France, 
Italy, Switzer and P Seltioun through 
beautiful countryaiten & and places off the trav- 
eled route, with longer prs in well-known 
centers of historic and artistic interest. Pa 

chaperoned b rs. Lowell Richards, 353 

85th St., N. Y. nh given and required. 


EUROPE Sailings June and july from 
Montreal or New York 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Switzer- 
ina taly, R Riviera, France. Eight vountries 
with prekent Tours $55 tandard Tours 
$795. Others $360 to $1,100. Send for folder. 


MENTOR TOURS 31° S: 'ickican Blvd. 


N TOURS 

EUROPE 3ovinee Every Week 

$345 and up JUNE~SEPTEMBER 
34 to 63 Daye—All aD TC Included 


STRATFORD T 

452 Fifth Ave. 
TO EUROPE AND 
Seven Summer Tours MEDITERRANEAN 
$490 up. Naples to w/o Gibraltar. 
Africa (Tunis, Carth: Vienna. Berlin. 
28th year. Illustrate ot Red Book with Maps. 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore 











New York 








Vy ANTS) D-—A choice soul, man or wo- 
‘man, to go to Europe with us in my 
own private limousine. There are two empty 
seats, and it’s a pity not to have one of them 
used by some one who doesn’t happen to 
know any one with whom to travel or wants 
to get awa — his - — | friends and family 
for a brea’ hates the idea of a 
“tour.” Three elightful, cavaiee months. 
Entire expense twelve hun 
oung daughter would be welcome ; an elder- 
y but active mother whose children might 
combine to send her; a man and wife who 
would like to travel together without any 
worries or cares. I used tie car for such a trip 
last summer, and it was sheer joy for the en- 
tire party. Refs. exchanged. 5,199, Outlook. 





District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ¥2s8 hington ; 


NE BLOCK SOUTH OF oon. 
Quiet location. oderate rates. 








Connecticut 


THE ELMS Ridgefield, Conn. 
Offers every require- 

ment for a quiet rest. Rooms with bath. 

Best of everything. Owner management. 








Maine 


NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES 


On the Maine Coast 
(7 miles from Boothbay Harbor) 
Beautiful Newagen, at outer tip of Island, 
Extending Miles Straight Out in Ocean, 
where Sea, Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 


LARGE OCEAN SWIMMING POOL 
Hot and cold sea water baths 

~ Boating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and Tennis. 
Motoring, garage. An ideal anchorage for 
boats and yachts in a cozy, weil-protected 
harbor. Air cool and bracing. No hha fever. 
prises and State roads connect with — 

land. Modern Hotel, Annex and 
Inn Cuisine excellent. Matchless beonty 
spots abound alon ng the mile and a half of 

shore, which is a part of 

the Hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
within easy Ideal place for a family 
to spend summer. Tun opens June 26. Write 
for! illustrated book} 
NEWAGEN INN AND COTTAGES : NEWAGEN, MAINE 
Until June 15 address Josuva L. Brooks, Pres. 

140 Wilbraham Ave., Springfield, Mass. 














EUROPE ‘“iinr 1926 


SELECT SUMMER TOURS, $775 and UP 
e hotels. Superior service. Cul- 
ers. Independent tours. Motor 
tours. Spanish study tour. Medical tour. 


STRATFORD TOURS “3f%.*- 











Unusual Summer Tour of Europe 


Small Private Party 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 














pypgtcuntty for 2 more girls over 
8 so ours DUCA 

——" in SCOTLAND, ENG- 

nd FRANCE, 6 weeks in pri- 

vate par ty directed oy ex ——_ college 

women. mse from N return $550. 

References given and required. | sn Outlook. 





(eet tanitz for a Ve OYS, 
years, to AVEL in 
ENGLAND. FRANCE, SWITZER- 
AND, ITALY, next summer. 
RAI private party, Gott by fine type 
American university man. eeks. Ref- 
erences required. Advose 5.461. Outlook. 





Yy MEDITERRANEAN og 
—Experienced traveler takes 

26. Italy, Switzerland. ~ A ~ 

Ttxcellent 


Miss 
ew York. 





esfest" 
= 
. 
Le 
=] 
i] 


e 
elgium, Holland, an: ngiand. 
accommodations shi ‘and al ore. 
F. L. Buckingham, 52 E. 67th 8t., 





Fe ROreAN MUSIC TOUR. ga with an interest. 
Concerts, operas Great musicians— 
Matthay, Cortot et al. England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland. Write for 
booklet. Le Roy B. Campbell, Warren, Pa. 





Orr portunity one or two girls to join small 
party visiting Spain, apnea, ae 

land. Some time in Paris. toring. 
— most LY Wt, sto, "Outloo 





W for NTED-—5 more experienced ductors 
4 Gurepste Tours. Ministers or profes- 

referred. Babcock Tours, Inc., 136 Pros- 
pect Bt-y East Orange, N.J. Tel. 4846 Orange. 





xceptional opportunity for 2 voung girls 
EX Cavel abroad, sailing June. Lady experi- 
enced in foreign travel is completing party 
of 4. References exchanged. 5,475, Outlook. 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE 33.°°°urins 


bers for one of my tours. Ratablished 1900, 
Bascock’s ‘Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J. 











Apartments 
Apartment for Summer 


Seven rooms, 2 baths. Five minutes to Wall 
Street. Main 2467, or write 5,25°, Jutiook. 








A FARIMENT FOR Bey yox- 
KERS. = Anguat, =. Deli 

7 rooms, large, coo! ae lig’ nite 

tion, iearace igh elevation wide 
e 


river view. kers 63 5. 5,377, Outloo 





Le Chalet 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR,1 MAINE 

Combination of school and French home 

ite in wonderful y?’ ~—~ppeoe French 
pokes allthe time. Address 

f. Ruérat, 201 Oxford St., Hartford, Conn. 


ALAMOOSOOK f Oaee in Maine 
Woods. _ Booklet. Miss" E. M. BUCK, 
159 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





New York 
HURRICANE LODGE o.iitces 


iW THE ADIRONDACKS 





<— Hu * Worricane, Essex Ce., M. ¥. 
Comtor table, homelike. Alti- 
nz tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
ie w%, verandas overlooking Keene 
ee: angle? Valley. Trout fishing. Cam 


ing. Swimming 

links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 

and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 

Furnished cottages, all improvements. 

arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 

15 to Oct.1. For 76 information address 

— LK. enon pd 76 James St.. ne yr. 
that date Hurricane , Hurricane, Essex Co., N 


} OTEL ALOADEL and THE 

HUBBICANE Ss INN. 
(Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y.) In the Adi- 
rondacks. Beautifully situated, All mod- 
ern equipment. ey international motor route 
to Montreal. Golf course. Write for booklet. 
Hotel Alcadel, 0s Canter St., New York City. 


“Roads End” On Lake 


“ Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks Acamp for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined ourround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and Cents for secong, ts an 

— wee k bass fishing ikes into ‘the 
hts around the camp-tire. rte 3 

thing co eee and homelike. CHAS 
ER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. ¥. 


Southworth Villa 


Trout ——— in the Catskills, N. Y. 
Lookout Farm = give you a taste « real 
9 life. * With its w: ogy Be | . _ 
irm resort; —_ e rui 
chickens, lambs; c xX  ~--% mod- 
ern ern improvement electricity ; restrictions. 











15and up. Booklets and references. 





The Home Sanatorium 
84 Grand Ave., Middletown, } N.Y. 
For convalescents and an ideal place to rest. 
Rates $40 per week and up. Information on re- 
quest. Josephine E. Witter, R.N. Phone 1965. 








Vermont 
chester, THE MAPLES *s!* 
l, 
pure water: mth hor and, col ‘heen mm en 





THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country Govt -” a Maine hill- 
top, with beautiful view, gardens and pine 
pera — — fo ‘or rest ne recu- 
ration. e, electricity, near-by coun- 
club. Spook rat Address until June 1 
Box 25, Station b, bongbesedin. N. ¥. 


ROCK GARDENS 


AND COTTAGES 
ON THE OCEAN—IN THE PINES 


American Plan—Homelike 
Modern Plum} bing. Our own vegetable garden. 
Golf links—Teunis — 
R. R. Station, Bath, M: 
Rates $25 a week. 


Address ROCK GARDENS, SEBASCO ESTATES 
SEBASCO, MAINE 





croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. ete aan 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


Wyoming 


A rg VACATION 
e, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 


Trapper Lodg 

nell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 

In Big Horn ae | cow country. Horse- 

back ridi lake aud _ stream fishing. Our 

garden | an "dairy herd 1 ‘supply our table. 
at maintained. 

For reservations write. GAY YMAN, Mer. 


Board—Rooms 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


Two large rooms with or without 
big garden; easy commuting. P.O. Box 216, 

















SALMON and BASS FISHING 


GREAT MOOSE LAKE CAMPS 


On Lake; unusual ines and bass fishing. 
Small-mouth bass up to6 Ibs. Western Union, 
long distance telephone. New York and 
Boston papers and mail daily. Booklet. 

ROSE STRONG, Stronghold, Me. 


New York City 


Hotel Judson 5° WYashingten Sa 


Residential hotel of highest type, coumbinin 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Raropese lan $1.50 ol day and up. 
NAYLOR, Manager. 











The Brick Church Neighborhood 
House, 28 W. 37th St., New York 
Quniy jocated. Limited sone nck cumner 


vacancies for rowel irls or 
men. simple hoi ke table. Troom with with two 
meals daily, $16-$21 a week. Miss K.H. Miller. 


in writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 





Property Wanted 
WANTED — PROPERTY 


suitable fora boys’ ponra i ite J school. 
Acreage necessary. 5,405. Ou 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER wanted for the well-known 
Hotel Fanner and Mineral Bath Resort at 
Westfield, N Ca 's cure for rheuma- 
tism, nervousness, and that run down condi- 
tion.) Apply in person. Terms $45,000 
interest, few thousand dollars ca a balance 
10 per cent a year. Don’t delay! Get this 
quick. Chance to clear $20,000 year and more. 
6,763, Outlook. 

WANTED—Reliable man and wife'to rent 
ag of a farm homestead in Elmwood, 

H., which is occupied by the owners only 
during summer months. Fine opportunity 
 - : in ——s g-  # Apply, —_ 
—_ ous and give ‘eren: 
fila A. Robinson, ol Crescent ‘St, Middle. 
town, te 


For other el 








ified adverti. ts see three 


‘ollowing pages 











Special Real Estate Announcements 





8,000 Acres 


Hunting and -fishing preserve 
within 150 miles of New York 
City; numerous streams, great 
valuable tract woodland, splendid 
hunting ; borders village and rail- 
road. Settling estate, sacrifice $10 
acre. Terms arranged. Catalog of 
farms, country estates, and camps 
everywhere.Free. E.A.STROUT 
AGENCY, 255-BM 4th Ave., 
New York City. 


California 











Sur-Kived ,.g SANTA BARBARA, 
Mountain Girded CALIFORNIA 


Furnished houses for rent of all sizes and 
prices in Santa Barbara and Montecito. 
Properties of all kinds for sale. Litera- 
ture and maps free. Live in ‘“* The Home 
Paradise of the World.” Communicate 





th 
iG. CHASE, Santa Barbara, California 











Canada 


Seized and Sold for Taxes 


3 acres lake front..... masnassnseseesiaaaaay 
10 acres on Lake Huron.. ...+-+++-++++ 10 
80 acres big game country.....++++++- 94 
20 acres fur farm.....-.-- ccecccecces 
160-acre farm Western Canada.....-- “slis-00 
ae. ay ~ are not first payments or price 
but the total amount asked. 
Miso peantifully situated hunting and fishing 
camps for moose, deer, qpemen, ¢ ducks, par- 
tridge, trout, whitefish, best in 
North America. 1:7 eotinne aie farms 
heavily wooded tracts, acreages large an 
small, for pleasure and investinent, all T offered 
at ten cents on the dollar of their value, and 
on easy monthly payments of $5 and upwards. 
Send for illustra list describing the above 
and hundreds of other properties seized and 
sold for taxes. Every Beogert 5 fully de- 
scribed and offered at a sta! rice. Send 
no money. Send for list today = you will 
have first choice. 
TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 619 72 Queen Street W. 
‘Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 


MUSKOKA 


Large Summer Home on 
ke Joseph 


Every convenience. Sandy shore, launch 
house, t house, steamboat wharf. Ninety 
acres woods Close to large hotel, post office, 
and golf links. Will rent for season. 

W. H. ELLIOTT 
552 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


Connecticut 


BEAUTIFUL 
“ABANDONED FARM” 


rooms, 2-car garage, shade trees, fruit. 
H mile to bathing beach, 3 minutes from 
Boston Post Road, 100 ‘miles from New 
' ted i = a beautiful shore town. 
alf cas 


JAS. H.DAY, Real Estate, Hartford 



































FOR SALE 
FARM OF OVER 200 ACRES 
High cultivation, good bullies, | modern 


improvements, 14-room house o State 
roads, near he a r-* etc.; > miles 
from Weste' and 12 from New 
London or Roow ich. 5,435, Outlook. 


Lakeville, Conn., and Vicinity 


Real Bargains both in renting and 
buying Real Estate in 
Lakeville, Conn., and Vicinity 
Good houses can be bought for 
$1,000 up to $25,000 


Ernest 0. Wagner, Lakeville, Conn. 











Connecticut 


Country House 


with five bedrooms, three baths ; elec- 
tric range and refrigerator. Highest 
part Connecticut, several lakes 
near; short run Norfolk, Litchfield, 
Sharon, Lenox, Stockbridge. Price 
$1,200, ineludes lakeside cabin, canoes, 
etc. Address 


J. COX HOWELL, Salisbury, Conn. 
Telephone : Lakeville 208 


** HOMEPORT ”’ -by-the-Sea 


In beautiful village of Madison, 90 miles New 
ork, 20 miles east New Haven, old home- 

st tead, 8 roome, — bath, garage, spacious 
lawn with shi trees, concrete road, golf, 
ay eligntfully cool. $750 the season to 
ISWELL, Madison, Conn. 


SHORE RESORT IDEA 
For sale, 6-room Colonial house in ras 
state of preservation ; 3 fireplaces, one with 
Dutch oven; running water ; half-acre lot; 
4 apple trees ; situated on Post Road ; short 
distance to Long Island Sound. Price $6,000 


Send for illustrated booklet. 














ason’s Island, Mystic, Conn. 

Furnished bungalow for three. Beauti- 

ful location, fine boating and bathing. Rent 

qane, GILL 338 8 August, $180, or $75 anes: 
State St., Hackensack, N. 





| 


FOR SALE 


At NORFOLK, CONN. 
Summer Residence, Fully Furnished 


Small eighteenth-century farmhouse, thor- 
oughly renovated, modern plumbing, elec- 
tric lights, and telephone, ong complete 
scree! 11 rooms, 2 baths; and coat-room 
with ‘toilet and lavatory ; butler’s try ; 
large kitchen with excellent range; kitchen 
try and wood and coal shee adjoming ; 
farn and motor shed; independent water 
supply, ample for several houses. Tract of 
about 300 ac: with several available sightly 
building iP tron altitude 1.500 £6, 5 over two- 
Circe, mile frontage on Litchfield Road ; two 
miles from village green, dress 
H. A. Cushing, 43 Cedar St., New York 


(FOR RENT 


Putnam Heights, Conn. 


For —— es Ae ittellectual, ar- 
0 2 


| people w of quiet 
me with m ern eclate beauty 0 
NiSH D HOUSE, 10 rooms, bath, opens 
= light, 5 open _firepiaces, wae. yee 
00 forseason. Add 


e, lawns. 
 * DANIELSON, Putnam, com. 


FOR RE REMODELED ANCIENT 
hie. 34 a wo —-®, -. Berkshire foot- 
ills. 14 room rage. acreage, 
abundant fruit stoen. . wan 8, oak 
beams. B. D., West Cornwall, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


In historic old town of Woodbury, Litchfield 
County, Conn., homestead loca on main 
village street ; ‘splendid expanse of lawn, five 
acres fertile land, stable, garage, chicken- 
house. Two minutes’ walk from trolley. Excel- 
lent schools, all public improvements. House 
of 14 rooms finished in Colonial style. Must be 
sold immediately to close an estate. Bargain 
to quick purchaser. Terms on application to 
Abner P. Hayes, Executor, Waterbury, Conn. 














Seven-Room Cottage [enti 
Modern conveniences ; ice, garage, space for 
garden. $300. 5,447, Outlook. 





Maine 


UAINT ARTISTIC HOME For 
Sale on Androscoggin Lake. 
Four acres, large barn suitable for camp or 





Maine 


pidéeter d Pool, Me. For Sale. At- 
tractive bungalow cottage on Ocean Beach, 
recently built by owner. 5 rooms and kite hen, 
bath, lavatory, large screened porch, garage, 
electric lights, open fireplace in living-room. 
Delightful unusually cool location. reezes 
ae wastes: 3 Geoctiens. ) mf ph onde comm | 5 

ry clu ine ning. Send for pho 13, 
details of $i Sareishings, oto. & . 8. HO WLAND, 
Alden Park Manor, a tag Mass. 








ALL THE PLEASURES OF Primitive Livine 
WITH NONE OF THE PENALTIES 





Enjoy a Real Vacation 


and wholesome health-giving 
sports of the outdoors 


at 
SPRUCEWOLD LODGE 
and CABINS 


at SPRUCEWOLD 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 


Its beautiful situation, charming water and 
woodland Y enery, the tang of its salt air, the 
cool of t leep woods and ideal “ close-to- 
Nature life make the Sprucewood Log 
Cabin Colony the favorite of vacationists 
ps rest, relaxation, and the zest of out- 


ports. 
‘The Relights of sea bathing may be 0 entoved 
in sheltered coves with sandy beac 
sports are here at their pooh amg kosmen 
wr. canoeing. Other sports greatly en- 
joyed are golf, tennis, croquet, horseback 
ri ing, and trampin over woodland trails. 
SPRUCEWO » a8 &@ summer cam 
offers the ideal combination which hundr 
are — All the seclusion of the country 
is here—the SS cleanliness—the re- 
laxation—the freedom and space of the out-of- 
doors-and yet there is nothing lacking in con- 
venience and comfort. Streets, lights, water, 
telephones, daily deliveries trom the stores— 
all are available to the “‘ Log Cabin Colony.” 


weeny ata Harbor, Me. 


BUNGALO Living- 

«Mn f ENT * bedrooms, 
re. bathroom, fireplace. Season \ 
ae cainping-de-luxe ¢ cabins for 2and 3 peo- 
ple. Season and $125. On ocean and fresh- 
water lake. i mi.from town. Daily deliveries. 
Photos. E. O. Grover, 270 Elin St., Oberlin, O. 


Camden, on the Coast of Maine $93320'e; 
mountains in ideal combination. Fully fur- 
nished summer cottages for rent ($500 to 
+ peat qulotlons te now. See ad in Outlook 
of F GEO. EF. ALLEN, Samden, = 
or J. “R. Daesbor: Newtonville, M 


Cun Bay, 30 miles from Portland, M 
overlooking water, furnished house of r} 
rooms to let for summer season. Desirable for 
= bringing own domestic staff. Harr af 
Conant, Trustee,18 Tremont St., Boston, 


Unique Log Cabin Colony 
COLONIAL SHORES 
At Dice’s Head 


Historic Castine, Maine 
This ghee dev ~~ of famous Spruce- 
wold, at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, unques- 
tionably one of the most attractive 
locations for a summer residence to be found 
anywhere. It is situated in a beautiful wood- 
land aloft a high cliff overlooking what is 
lauded by many as the most estemns 
section of Maine's wonderful Ow: 
your own artistic log cabin and enjoy all the 
privileges of —— living with none of the 
Penalties, ts and cabins at reasonable 
prices. Or build to suit your own taste. 
The Roger C. Rice Co., Inc. 
1029 Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















studio, excellent fishing, delightful 
or year-round home, modern conveniences. 
Price moderate. Box 24, Wayne, Me. 


AUBURN, Maine Beautiful 13- 


room house, 
modern improvements, Al condition; fine 
barn, chicken houses; 20 acres of land; ex- 
cellent location, overlooking the city and 
near, lake. Best buy in Maine for a gentle- 
man’s estate or a development. Price $15,000. 
Would consider celine urnished with my 
collection of beautiful autiques. 

M. J. Ryan, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 





Castine, Maine 
3 furnished cottages to rent for the season. 
— to $1,500. Dice’s Head Development Co., 
c., Ralph 8. Wardwell, Treas., Castine, Me. 


For Rent, Christmas Cove, Me. 


gece 10-room summer cottage, facing ocean. 
lectric mene hot ond cold water. Wide 
po nes. ips eplags nee ow Re piformation 





Maine 


FREEPORT, MAINE 


For sale, 100 acres beautiful rolling land (80 
under cultivation, 20 w with valuable 
timber), large A bere, 2 good wells, aspring, 
fruit on Fer’ berries. Price $2,500. 

DEXTER, 391 8th St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


HANCOCK PT. ME, New furnished 


cottage facing 
Bar Hester. 6 rooms (four bedrooms) an 
pF! fine fireplace, petvete peach; aah: rs ty 
$500 the ph Address rosby, 
4312 Osage Ave., Pitnieiphia | 











Fes Sale—Cottage at Isle au Haut, 
Me. Fronts on sea coast. Has 6 rooms, 
cypress finished throughout. Good fishing 
frounde, both fresh and salt water Sehing.cnd 
nunting in season. Make fine summer hom 
Price reasonable. Mrs. GOODEN GRANT. 


To Rent for Season Furnished cot e’on 


Heron Island, Maine, 
near Gisietmes Cove. gre rooms, } 
ing-porch, bathroom. rice 00. pply 
Mrs. FIELIT. 


Z, 1 East 124th 8t., New York, 
Herrick’s, Me. 


For rent, furnished bun- 

galow, by ee or season. 
Large living-room, fireplace,5 bedrooms, kitch- 
en, bathroom, private slip, rowboat, garage. 
Apply Miss Elsie F.Packer,22 Girard Ave.,Hartford, Conn. 
Small hotel, residence, or camp for sale 


Finest resort house coast of Maine, thor- 
oughly overhauled. ardwi floors, bath, 
fireplace ; garage for 12 cars with 8 unfinished 
rooms above. Nice sand beach. Only hotel, 
20 miles — Portland, 9 miles from Bruns- 
wick, good business. Would make nice resi- 
dence or camp. Will sell cheap. Address 
T. F. MOREAU, Lewiston, Me. 


ARANACOOK LAKE. To let, 6- 
F room cottage, 9! furnished, modern 
improvements, garage, etc. Address 
H. H. Epaerty, 51 tiowe t., Lewiston, Me. 


FOR RENT 


At North Islesboro, Maine 


For July and August, ideally situated suin- 
mer home, 9 rooms, well furnished, bathroom. 
Also Pap sae 4 er 4 rooms, barn. Excellent 
bathing and ting. 40 acres land. Mrs.Wm. 
C. Brewer, 145 Gibbs St., Newton Center, Mass. 


Peaks Island, Maine °%",."° Sroonns 


furnished, bath, electricity ; fruit 
ft. water-front Casco Bay. $6,000. Mra. D. 
Henderson, 541 CumberiandAv. . Portland,Me. 


EMA UID HARBOR, Main 
‘urnished cottages with or without 

bath, 2 to ‘10 rooms. $75 to $500 seaso Eva 

Whitehouse, 136 W/7vth St., New w York City. 


Pemaquid Harbor, Maine Coast 7).\ct.50" 


cottage, six rooms "and bath, fireplace; om 
view. A. E. BARBOUR, Augusta, M 


Pemaquid Harbor, Me., 7°.uet-Medes 


6-room cottage. 
phere om location én harbor front. Photos 
on request. KI. M. HILL, Stoneham, Mass, 


Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 7°, Bitgalow. 


Wondertully located. Bathroom. Fire 
Mrs.J.B.Fielding,10 Wade St. ‘Srighton Mass, 


SHORE ACREAGE 


Ideal location for summer estate; beautifully 
wooded section; also tields; on historical 
Pemaquid Poiut, pisine s club house and golf 
course peers ig g arbor, beautiful outlook ; $ 
“ear of cottage lots. Inquire 
ERY BROWN C CO., Waterville, Me. 


READFIELD, ME. fitmeon 


ome on 
lake shore. 10 Foote, broad ae ele- 

vated.Also rustic bungalow and camps. $ 
$300 season, including wood, ice, boats, poet 
fant; tiled sprin ym Referen neces, 
s. E. HARVEY, i C. A., Auburn, Me, 


Rent for seas 
Seashore Cottage grooms, bath, not aut 
cold ies, electric lights ; fully furnished. 
. W. LitrExt, 138 8. Main St., Rockland, Me. 


Rockland Breakwater, Me. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, near Samoset 
Hotel,desirable 5b 


2 baths, 3 servants’ rooms and bath garage. 
J. K. Smith, 115 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
$1, 750 bu .y a cotta; on Sebaxo 

a — ing; sand —oaans 


large lving-rogin fireplace: screened 
Maine Lakes & Coast Co., Portland, Haine. 


To Rent—Southwest Harbor 
7-room cottage, furnished ; modern improve- 
ments, telephone. Situated near Summer 
Hotel. Use of tennis court and boat slip. For 
particulars apply Artemas J. Richardson. 
























































BANGOR, MAINE 


In heart! of Vacationland. For city or 
suburban at farms or resort 


rty consult 
ouis Bee & Sons 


pro 





est A eee n Maine 


rust 





Merrit Banger, Maine 


The 
=, di Rae N 
For rent, house 


Me. with 7 rooms and 
rooms in vicinity. Accommoda- 
NG. 


bath, also 8 
tions with meals for all in main dinin 
closeby. Mrs. ANNIE M,. SPU. 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, Maine. 
For rent, two new cottages, furnished, 
near Dirigo Hotel, five bedrooms, two baths, 
living-room with fireplace Electricity, 


replace. 
kitchen. Box 38, Southwest Harbor, Maine. 





Goran ISLAND,Me., For sale or rent, 

small furnished bungalow. Aap om pt sur- 

poses. views of Mount Desert and ocean. 
1 $100. Daily mail. 5,469, Outlook. 


Tr writing te the, ahove advertisers. please, mention The, Qutlaok, 





Southwest Harbor, Me. 770°m, cottage for 


about 1 min. from hotel; electric tric Tigi at, run- 
ning water, bath. Write to E. Leo iggins. 
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The Issue of May 18 will also contain a Special Real Estate Section par- 
ticularly adapted for announcements for the SALE or RENTAL of PROPERTY 





Maine 











FOR SALE 


A beautiful summer home at 


Searsport, on the Coast of Maine 


at a great bargain. La af furnished. Sea- 
going’ iawn launch od tourin 7 car. Fine large 
omg splendid garden, < gy oo and fruit 
‘ine concrete sea-wall. Good fishing, 
boating and bathing. For particulars address 
Dr. S. 8S. PORTER, Owner 


611 S. Oxford Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tofrent, f: hed cottage, 12 
Sorrento, Me. 725i J"hutne: electricity ; 


near water. ‘Fine vie view bar Harbor mountains. 
Reasonable rent. K.Viall, Hancock Point, Me. 


Shore-front summer cottage with dock on Mt. 
Desert Island at Southwest Harbor,Me. Beau- 
tiful mountain aud water view; wonderful 
boating, motoring and trails. 5 bedrooms 

2 baths, electricity fully equipped oe | for house- 
keeving, 3 min. walk s RAY, 
377 Grand Ave., Brookl — N. Y. 


FOR RENT—Season of 1926 
Near the shore, 11-room eg 2 baths, 2 

open Soagenees, wide piazzas. bedroouis, 

comforta ly furnished, Melectric lights, mod- 

ern pmrouseneee. Rent $700. Pho’ 

NETTIE M. MILLS, Southwest Harbor, Me. 


BOYS? CAMP £25: 


Tidewater—Maine 
Equipped for 75, will be operated this season. 
Chance for man interested to enter camp 
business. Can pring 1 party this zee and share 
profits. Rated hi rite 5,347, Outlook. 


On Toddy Pond, Surry, Me. 


For rent for the summer, log cabin, full 
equip tent with 2 . sleeping-porc' 
eda, omen. boat, wood 1, ice, e, earage. ‘ 
pH 1. Communi 
PAGE, aS Gout 16th St., Piiiaelphia, Pa. 


Maine Coast 


For sale, 4-acre peninsula with 12-room, 3- 
bathroom cottage and furniture, including 
a 37 ft. 40.h.p. boat and its outfit. Unobstruct- 
ed ocean view. Church, post_office, and 32 
other cottages on the island. Dail steamers 

to Bath, Me. Address R. G. D., 5,297, Outlook. 


Massachusetts 
HOMES IN KEW 


SEA $ H OR E Pane RENTALS—SALES 
North and South Shores of chusetts 


Cape Cod 
The Summer Vacationland of America 
1926 Catalog of Listings Sent on Request 
ENRY ze. SAVAGE, Tne. 


H 
10 State Street, B 1840 
SECURE YOUR "SUMMER HOME ‘NOW 


CAPE COD—LAKES |® 


Winni Sebago, Rangeley ; 
New ~ Hampshire, Maine coast; cottages, 
fre water-front land —-_ for rent) 
3,000 listings, free catalogs he CHAPIN 
AGENCY, established 1849, Boston 1. 


Cape Cod Cottage 


ae “a — any Ney yo = for six ; 
or picture. 


$450 
e GEORGE M. M. BUSH, Harwichport, 
















































Massachusetts 
FOR RENT, FURNISHED 


South Wellfleet, Mass. 
aan -room, dining-room, kitchen, 2 bed- 
.» Pump-room, garage and 3 fire- 
i oe on second 


pues’ on first floor. 
Season $300. 
ALBERT L. AREY Roslyn, N. Y. 


Furnished Cottage 


arwich by the Sea, Le por 
= from Hotel Belmont and oa 
mn Cape r about 72°. 3 A lai 
tring aod dining room combine puinp in 
itche je san le or 
F.E. Barth, 6 Chalmers Rd., Worcester, Mass. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


MASS. 
Desirably located furnished houses 
to rent for the summer season. 
WILLIAM F. CAMERON, Agent 
Post Office Block, Williamstown, 














Montene 


For Sale or Rent pe .- "for 7 


sheep, or Gin it gated ; mild climate. 
rs. A. DE cen Hamilton R. 1, Mont. 








New Hampshire 
FOR SALE IN 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


An unusual and most attractive estate on 
D. W. highway, five minutes’ walk from vil- 
age and on hill overlooking Saeam I Robes. 

bet ft. lake frontage. Main house has 
rooms. Man’s cottage. Both fully tarnished. 
La e. t-house, bath-house, _ice- 
house. Buiidings in splendid condition. Hot- 
air furnace, elevator. Electrically lighted. 
Full particulars aud. photos ou application. 
NH 


Mrs. N. B. WHITTEN, Real Estate, 


For Sale or Rent—HOPKINTON, N. H. 


Furnished summer cottage of 6 rooms, 2 
fireplaces, bath, electricity, large veranda. 
Acre of land, pretty country views. 3 min- 
utes from comfortable inn. Address M. T. 
EMERY, 1101 North State St., Concord, N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnish: for rent and for sale. Write for 

booklets. SaRrGENT & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Reat Estate 

















H snc JACKSON, N. H. 
White Mountains {4¢KS0N. ¥. H. 
2 furnished cottages on side of Thorn 


Mt. ; su ~~ view of Presidential Range 
and vil 8 and 10 rooms, running 
water an bath. econ house has hot 


water and piano. $200 and 


Isaac L. Goff, 171 Westminster St., Providence, R. L. 


FOR RENT 77° Seeom house, gunning 


on lake in White Mts.; ten, site and view; 
bathing, canoeing, mountain climbing. Write 
C. Harrow Raymonp, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


For Rent, Overlooking Beautiful 
New Found Lake, N. H. 


-Room_ Furnished Bungalow 

m Fine air, “wonderful view. 
Pleasant neighbors, cobblestone firep! 
bath, garage. $225 season. 5,467, Outlook. 


FOR SALE—Randolph, N. H. 


Summer cottage, o aru Presidential 
Range. Well built and furnished. Ample 
veranda and living-room, fireplace, kitchen. 
4 bedrooms, bath. 2acres land, 3g spruce grove. 
Convenient to hotel. Colony rgely college 























CAPE COD ©°2speek ir Beach 


Furnished cottages, ‘cas ry for 
season. Private colony, ocean front. — 
lights, baths, fireplaces, screened porches. 
L. C. GREENLEAF, Owner, 101 Tremont St., Boston. 


Charming little Cape Cod cottage to rent 


for summer at Harwich, Mass.Good loca- 
tion. near bathing beach and golf links. For 
further particulars address 5,141, Outlook. 


CAPE COD on ocean biti 


— — bluff 
to rent. Season, $200. 
A. M. N., 20 Oxford se yo N. J. 
CAPE COD }? TRURO, MASS. 
alow for rent, 
among dunes. Near an. {200 00 season. 
Herbert Lioyd, 603 N. Church St., Bound Brook, N. J. 














eeTnale Middlefield, Mass. 


bungalow with garage, 9 acres, 


mevineke d,garden, orchard. 6 room: 
3 baths. 1,600 ft. elevation, x. ~ views. 
Sale price 000. 1 #500. 


people. 63 Oakwood Road, Newtonvi Je, Mass. 
VERH t*i] it. N 
Ped-brisk | — of 1 N. Fi. 
30 acres land. Granite foundation, slate 
roof, replaces in 10 rooms, Glestrie 
lighés, A, with on toilets, running 
r. Hall in annex can accommodate 50 
Large barn, hen-house. 5 minutes to 
ft. " station, 6 miles to Concord; excellent 
auto road. Hills and 4... bathing, boating, 
fishing. Suitable for camp, Sones sani- 
‘tarium. Sale Price #15, 
FRED.HIBBARD, R.F.D. 12 Bor 124 Penacook, N.H, 





Pleasant old-fashioned house ~ the he village. 
Fireplaces, electric lights,2 bat! bedrooms, 
and 2 maids’ rooms. . rent, fur- 


2 For sale o 
nished. Mrs. F. M. Gilbert, Walpole, N. H 


To Rent. Mod- 

Wonalancet, N. ° ern Cottage 
completely furnished for housekeeping. 8 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lavatory, screened and 
open replaces. Ice and wood. 
inn_ nearby. Near brook and trails in Sand- 
wich Range. Fine views. No ae oe. | song 








New Jersey 








FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL ESTATE 
with 10 acres, near Montclair, N. J. 


Ideal home for business 2 a rofessional man 
who loves charm and restfulness. Fine loca- 
tion for a sanitarium. Library 32 ft. long, 
paneled in oak. Dining-room paneled in gum- 

wood. Sun-room, 30 ft. long, a exce’ — | 
view of valley and Watchung 

oor has 8 rooms laid out in 4 Suien with full- 
= — — department is ey 

roughou our-car garage with 
stalls and hothouse attached. Price reduced 
$16,000 to effect uick sale. — 


USTAVSON & 8 ON 
31 North Willow 8t., Montclair, N. J. 
FOR SALE 


Beautifully Located Summer Home 


ood ne Bon for development), 90 min. 
ew York, elevation nearly 500 ft., va- 
ried, extensive view beyond description. 4 
room house, modern conveniences, excel 
condition; abundance pure water, large = 
rage. early 90 acres g farm , orchard, 
woodland ; stock and machinery. Farmhouse, 
ba: ete. ., in good condition (¢ m. from 
inain wemseenee), hapeaeate water supply. Prop- 
erty worth $50,000; may be had for much less. 
Mrs. Edward W.Barnes, Owner, Box 314, Flemington,N.J. 


Summer Home for Rent 
AT SPARTA 
Bx. the Mountaius of Northern New grea of 
50 miles from New York, a R.R. 9-reo 
furnished house with located o— 
From st road, overlooking vil village, a min. walk 
rom station. On 55-acre fruit farm with deep 
oods and mountain broox. Fine views. Ideal 
for children, secluded and yet near village. 
Sosteg we my 3 piped to house, modern plumb- 
ing, t fireplaces. For terms address 
Baldwin, 100 Fifth Ave., Room 1504, N. Y. City 


New York 
TO RENT—12-Room Furnished House 


8 bedrooms, bath, hot water, piestietey, fire- 
place, verenan facing Sense, ; parce, golf, 
tennis, bathing, boating. Shore, near 
New York. for 

FLA oTARNOLD. Upper ‘Montclair, N. J. 


Adirondack Mountains 


Severs very desirable private estates 
1,600 acres each, wonderfully ah 
a. A, 500 to 1,800 feet ; each controllin 
beautiful mountain lake and streains ; build- 
ings; speckled trout es —_ sl hunting 
e best ; fine auto roads A 
ri within one hour Lake P 
jane, Malone, Paul Smith’ Chase's at Loon 
Lake. $27,000 to $50,000. quiry invited. 


GENAWAY & BRIGGS, Malone, N. Y. 
Adirondacks Auger Lake 


FORDWAY CAMPS. For Gen- 
tiles. New, attractive furnished house- 
keeping bungalows, loca’ on large tract 
of land for exclusive use of our a. Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing. Season $150 to $300, in- 
cluding garage, ice, firewood and rowboat. 


MACE & NICOLLS, KEESEVILLE, N. Y. 
Auger Lake—Adirondacks 


New furnished bungalow. Three 
bedroom: Riches, aad Bring ree. Screened 

rches. jabing boating tet oe po porn mg 
including ice, firew t, and garage. 
W. W. Benedict, ppc a N. ¥. 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 


FOR RENT. Have several very attract- 
ive cottages listed for 1926 season on lake 





























New Vork 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 


The only scientifically proven 100 per 

health resort in the United States; Pitivde 
relaxes tired and high-strung nerves ; ozone 
makesa rich, red blood; intlopen corrected; 
wonderful for Se only fu hed co to 
rent. Write for e booklet and " ealth 
and Happiness pookle . CHARLEs L. WEEKS, 


Adirondack Cottage 

with open fireplace. Furnished, 6 rooms, 

bath, hot and = Pye water, electric 

oe, ,garnce, season. Smaller cot- 
L ON OWARD, Jay, N.Y. 


Adirondack ¢ Cottage aan Sueue, set 
spaces. $165 Mrs. Wk . SWIFT, 
33 t Gibbens 8t., bommereiiia, Mass. 


e Quaker Lady 
nae farmhouse. —— atm « 
dainty. O a rior, 
dining-room, kitchen, ive » 
Adirondack ‘Mountains, above ‘Keone alley, 
near the select Hurricane Lodge, where 
tennis, swimming- ag? ane available. Rent 


Grymes Hill, Gtctes tak island, N. Y. 
Fess i shed cottage for eames atHurri- 

















N. Foe ~ = — $ 
months’ seonensten. to Mrs. Geo: 
Jones, 1175 East £s ., Columbus, 





ForSale vine navee Counts 
Fine Large Coun try Home, 
brick ond eo tile roof, all improvements ; 
elevation, tiful view ; 
echools, cola. State Schools of Agriculture 
and Ceramics, all —_ Fine for private 
sanitarium. Shoul 
F.L. GREENE, Alfred, N. Y. 


Berkshire Foothills, New York 


For Sale, Beautiful Old Residence 
Farm of 216 Acres 

Pomp os po grounds with brook. § jous 
rooms and large porch with view. All mod- 
ern conveniences, open fireplaces. Full equip- 
ment of farm ‘buildings, 2 modern tenant 
houses. For {ull particulars address 
Box 146, Pawling, New York. 


Cornwall, N. Y.sn2%, Bent. 
Furnished residence. 7 netners 3 baths, 
all modern improvements. tennis 
court. Apply vO PPLEBYE RO NSON. 


Cornwall, N. Y. frog brick house, 


electric lights, Noy Bate heat, Sa oe ‘ot 
land, nd, young orchard. Write Mrs. H. F. 
DISH, SPENCER, MASS. 

















Cragsmoor, N.-Y., for rent cquiop. 

cotta e in mountains 100 miles from 

rge veranda, attractive view. Living. 

room with fireplace, 6 bedrooms, bath, sleep- 

ing-porch. Kitchen *with oil stove and *water- 

met, Ample water supply. Gasoline engine. 
L. von Eltz, 4467 Boston Rd., Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Foothills of the Catskills {ie 's%, 


ft. elevation. Fine private house, large enough 
for boarding-house or sanitarium. 15 rooms 
with baths, laundry. garage, stable, culcben- 
houses; 8 acres of lawn, gardens, and meadow; 
tennis court ; never-failing spring. For sale, or 
exchange for income property. 4,851, Outlook. 


FOR SALE 


Fine all-year home, 10 rooms. Raselions loca- 
tion in beautiful county seat Delh: Y. Bar- 
gain, $7.500, to close estate. Full descr tion ion, 
photos. J. L. Jacoss, 250 Park Ave.,New York. 


For Rer:,Dobbs Ferry,N.Y 72! y Colonial 
3bath, 


— of ‘unusual Shen Bae — 
my Ke h ne a ect large sleeping 
rch, hot-water hea electric ty, 
i shrubs, “garage, 
mitiook. 











rge ‘plot, old trees, 
minutes’ walk from bam ort 





prrirgbie Summer Residence. Avail- 
able June 18 to Sept. 10, Serutepes, 
house opposite-Colgate Un rsity: 
5 pednoeme 2 bathrooms, garden; go! 





is ripe. def Ave. East, Hamilton, N.Y. 








and in village. Ww now 
NUMEROUS other Adirondack prop- FOR SALE Write: ow fox-your’ and 
FOR SALE ar . : sbout yt hills ¢ of nlilizabethtown. 
e a , ins in camps, . State 
cated on Main St. Di id $65,000 Teslness —- Goave rental rentals. Roberts Real 
last year. Estate Agency, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


JOHN F. WHITE, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Paradox Lake, Adirondacks 


mo. — equipped camps, punentow hyd 
lusiv: attractiv: comfortable. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. Gentile colony. 


let raphs on application. 
BoKRLES Re DARBY, JR., Bradox, N. ¥. 


ADIRONDACKS  Chateaugay 


For sale or rent, unusual camp, overiooking 
lake, wooded surroundings ; large living-roo 
long —= =” ve Be 


Beoin 
luded and 1 restful 1 Sapp lige A in 














LAKE GEORGE, To Rent 
For season, house on Bolton Rd.,near country 
club ; 11 rooms, 3 baths, 6 aw bedrooms ; ; 
completely furnished ; garage ; sandy 

children’s playhouse; i eolient lace tor chi i: 
dren. L, J. Tompkins. 440 West Bnd Ave, N.Y. 


Lake George—Cottage fc for Rent 
8 rooms, ice and boat furn 

The Hamlet, mile south Hulett’s Mr Landing, 

$500 season. HENRY J.4Conprt, Ithaca, 


Lake George, N. Y. To Rent 


Modern well-furni summer home; 4 
delightful place to spend summer, Also ha’ 











15 minutes. Pa rs. RaLPH_ HayYEs, 
171 East Walnut ye Germantown, 








EED, 455 East 18th St., Teodliin: B. ¥.. 





for season. Suite 33, Hotel Ludlow, Bos 


TRG td HEN hbbina eel ttBeHN pldwed AON EHD Pre’ Outior* 





ar ther well-furnished houses to 
A.B Leotaud, 137 Glen St., Glens Falls, ene 











— ———— ero 
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Special Real Estate Announcements 





New York 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Country Home near Liberty,N.Y. 


Mrs. A. A. SMITH, 61 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR. Mt. Beacon, N., Y. 

Summer cottage, furnished. é rooms and 
bath; large porch; about 4 acre ground ; 
1,400 feet elevation ; splendid view over Hud- 
son and valley. Price $1,500. N.C. GABEL, 
4163 Glenwood Ave., Little Neck, L. I. 


B* RGAIN. Iii health compels sacrifice 
of 240-acre Colonial family homestead. 
Ideal coymmer home in_ beautiful hills of 
Otsego Co., N. Y., near Utica-Oneonta State 
roads. 1,600 tt elevation. Trout stream. 50 
acres woodland Good hunting. 14-room house, 
as Tools. $5,000 cash. M. B. KELSEY, 
27 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

















Cottage for Season 
QUAKER HILL INN 


Pawling, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Non - housekeeping, attenetive, freedom 
from care, maid service, light, linen, etc., 
supplied. Excellent meals at Inn near. Rea- 
sonable. Elevation 1,200 feet. Golf course. 
Berkshires, sixty, miles from New York ; ex- 
cellent train service. Address Management, 
Quaker Hill Inn, Pawling, N. Y. 


for either boys’ or 
Ideal Place girls’ camp site 
for sale in Orange ‘ 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mts., 1 1,000 
ft. above sea level; about 7 miles from High 
Point Park; 330 acres woodland, farm land. 
fruit, fine spring water, pond, 2 streams and 
several buildings. Near State and rail- 
road. Must be seen to be appreciated. Mrs. 
Frank D. Myers, Slate Hill, Orange Co.,N.Y. 


For rent 78"¢,"5 £° furnished house in 


Scarsdale? 5 bedrooms. 2 baths,2 maids’ rooms 
: : in -_ 

large porches, shad 
ment. Phone Scar 








Pleasant summer home, 
~ n. Shown by appoint- 
le 896 M. 5,189, Outlook. 


Large, 8-ROOM HOUSE 


with high ceilings. Conveniently located 
on the prettiest Avenue of the viene and 
only 4 mile from bathing beach. 131 8th 
Ave., SEACLIFF, Phone Gen Cove 292. 


F YOU ABE. IRTP aEsTED IN 
REAL E at Beautiful 


Ipl , 
Shelter island “ [ sare Fg 5, 
Shelter Island Heights, x Y Tel. No. 101. 


A Rent, at foutheld. L. I., bungalow 
on Peconic Ba 5 rooms, bath, screened 
piazzas, electric ights. $700 for summer. 
Address Exmnson, 20 E. 62d 8t., New York. 


WESTPORT On Lake Champlain. 


FOR KENT, cottage, seven 
rooms, two baths. tt location. Address 
. STEWART, 22 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUEBELL: For Sale or Rent 


All modern conveniences. Ideal scenery. 
Write IRENE JAQUES, Wilmington, N. Y 




















Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE rbi(,4cue 

FOREST LANDS, 
near Lock Haven, Clinton Co., Pa., along 
Pennsylvania R.R. and Susquehanna River. 
Deer, grouse, and brook trout abound. 
Will sell ail 6 o rtions. Price very low. 
JW B HER, Pottsville, Pa. 


philadelphia Tea-room yor good pay- 
ing business. Owner must sell. Sesqui- 
centennial will bring added trade. Do not a: 
ply unless actively interested. 5,325, Outioo! 


For Sale at Pocono Manor, Pa. 
on D.L. and W. RR. Cottage, beautifully situ- 
ated, 5 min. walk from hotel or golf course. 
Modern plasbing and C4 } reo 
Edwin A. Hoopes, | Supt., Pocono Manpr, P: 


Rhode Island 


FOR RENT— BUNGALOWS 
At Prudence Island, R. I. 























Apply JOAN D. SAWYER, 16 Waren Ave.,Pawtucket, R.I. 


Rhode Island 


F S ] 5-acre estate on Prudence 
or Dale Island, located in the middle of 
Narragansett Bay ; water front, show- 
— pe Mootle te Fete water works, nt 
Apply J. R, Pawtucket, R 


WATCH HILL, R. 1. 


and adjacent beaches directly on the ocean 
COTTAGES FOR SUMMER 


Well located cottages commanding ocean 
view and accessible to beach. 
List giving particulars and prices of houses 
available, maps, etc., sent on request. 


FRANK W. COY 


Specialist in seashore properties. 
6 High St., Westerly, R. 1. 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER°SEASON 
Weekapaug, R. I. 


“The Nest,” charming bungalow with bed- 
room, sleeping-porch, bathroom. living-room 
with fireplace ae : om, kitchen. Modern 
conveniences. large cottage, “ Twin 
Gables,” for mt. of June anu July, 
five bedrooms. For particulars apply to 


Mrs. M. H. Hapgood, 22 So. Marshall St.,Hartford, Conn, 


TO RENT—Summer Cottages 


From five - y elve rooms, completely fur- 
nished and all modern improvements, on 
ocean front and beautiful salt-water pond, 
near Watch Hill. R. I. For particulars dress 

SAMUEL H. DAVIS, Westerly, K. L. 


Vermont 


























FOR SALE 
Dorset, Vermont 


Attractive bungalow. 6 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
also shower and lavatory in basement. Large 
living-room with fireplace. Extra large porch, 
with fine mountain view. Convenient dining- 
room and kitchen. 10 acres land, garage, also 
1-room cottage, suitable studio, Kvery con- 
venience. Furniture if desired. a°% particulars 
address Box 437, River Edge, N 


Dorset, Vt. 





Furnished houses 
for summer ren 


in For information address Mrs. (. 
0 Dorset, Vt. 


Tel. Manchester 185-12. 





















- agg ee EY pos 

For Sale—Delightful country estate of the late John Harper 
All-year home, beautifully situated in historic 
old Bennington, close reen Mts. 
Trout fishing im vicinity. House built 1920. 
Artistically furnished. 5 master bedrooms, 
sleeping ——_, 4 master bathrooms, 1 lava- 
tory, 3 servants’ bedrooms, 1 servants’ bath, 
5 fireplaces. 4 acres beautiful lawns. and- 
some Wess and shrubberies. Barn for riding 
horses. Garage, chauffeur’s quarters. Five 





Vermont 
For Sale ving ola la Bow] fugtand 


situated in Green une eqniype with all 
modern conveniences, never-failing pure 
spring water, plenty of fruits and berries, 
large garage, 2 acres of land, screened porch ; 
good location, “beautiful view: a—everything to 
make an ideal home. If interested, write for 
particulars. P. 0. BOX 51, Pittsford, Vt. 


OR SALE—VERMONT HOME, 
Modern 1(-room house with garage, 
Beautiful view *, plenty of land. Well located 
in every respect. A bargain at price offered. 
Address V ~ al flone 5,331, Outlook. 








Attractive Vermont Camp 


For rent for summer months, located di- 
rectly on large trout pond, 1.000 ft. elevation, 
12 miles from RUTLAND, VT., 
completely. ‘furnished. Large living-room with 
fireplace, kitchen, 2 bedrooms and screened 
rches. Spring water, ice, wood, sgapos, 
electricit and pares furnished. Addr 
Owner, FRAN DUNN, Rutland, vt 


% Woodstock, Vt. 


10-room, old-fashioned house, pleasautly situ- 
ated on one of the main streets; 3 acres land, 

Suitable for all-year home or summer place. 

For particulars apply 

HARO:’ 


LD S. DANA, Woodstock, Vt. 








STATION ERY 


WRITE for free sainples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thon- 
fase ' of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 

roy 

PERSONAL stationery—$1 and $1.50 box 
of 100 folded or 200 single sheets and 100 envel- 
epee. Send for = = Hicks, Stationer, 

-edon Center, N 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria ang ‘3, COM nions, governesses, 
mothers’ h "en The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes 8t. ovidence. 














HELP WANTED 


COMPANION for semi-invalid, light nurs- 
ing, helpful in household. 6,309, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED mother’s helper wanted 
in family of two adults and one boy, 10, where 
cook is kept. Apply A AN — between 
8-9 a.M., or 6-10 P.M. 


HOTELS NEED Pomeroy MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and = 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pa 
eo living, a rar quick odtenes. 

Ti rina Write for free book, 
n You BIG OPPORT UNITY. » Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite K-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 

WANTED, at once, young Protestant, ex- 

perenese lad 44 teacher, for gir! ll. Country. 

»Fairville, ChesterCounty, Pa. 
ny working housekeeper for 
family of three adults. Must be g cook, 
willing and adaptable, = gg 0 furnish 
good references. P5845, Out look. 


WANTED, in May, two young women todo 
cocking and housework in country suburb 
near New York City. Vermont farm in sum- 
mer. Must be competent workers and mana- 
gers. Wages good. 6,846, Outlook. 

WANTED—Workin: housekeeper, Protes- 
tant, neat, a obliging. Good health. 

t references. Answer Outlook. 

WOMAN—Manager at jews country school 
(cottage system) 100 miles from New York. 
To supervise — and use ol gn and 








minutes’ walk from country ciub. I 
possession possible. Sale price $45,000. 
Mrs. John Harper, Old Bennington, Vt. 








rma- 
nent position for "horoughiy competent, PSntel. 
ligent woman. Answer fully m own 
giving telephone number, age, religion. fam- 
Paaitte esired, previous employers with 





poacham, Vt. Remodeled farmh , fur- 

ished, 9 rooms, bath, porch, 3 fire; laces, 
garage. 4 lakes within 3 miles. holesome 
community, beautiful scenery. 5 minutes to 
P. O. and stoves. Season G. E. Johnson, 
92 Washington Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


An Ancestral Home 
BUILT IN THE SIXTIES 
from original designs hy Richardson, the fa~ 
mous Boston architect, mah y spiral stair~ 
case, hich ceilings, wide fi por boarde bath and 
running « *ter,commodious porch. Suitable f ‘or 
year-round occupaucy, pre-ewinent for sum-. 
mer; within one day’s auto ride ofall northern 
New England, New York and Canada resorts. 
House and two barns in excellent condition 
corner ey ey you wouldbe proud 
toown. ‘or information apply to 


H. H. CUSHMAN, Rochester, Vt. 








posites Commpies tong =e, pnd nae a 
in_ this position pplicants replying 
faily will be first conside: dered. 6,836, Ou a 
Leh pm ABP me woolly 0 has 

nent sales ex ive telare to 
offer woman of iL intelligence who_has 
heretofore earned $50 or more a —. Pre- 
vious sales experience not necessa: peri- 
ence in educational work helpful. Refinement 
and determination essential for success. 
Traveling required—all transportation paid— 
liberal ~~ and pom on = 
Wri stating Te ualifications, 

B. E. Sparrow, 550 fin st New York Gity, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
COLLEGE girl desires to travel as com- 


pauion or governess thissummer. References 
Secheneee 6,861, Out: 











In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


g BS Weer, Uli. 





Write WW &. L000 Higgs, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDUCATED, intelligent youn woman, 
American born, wishes position as working 
housekeeper for small family of adults or 
business woman. Excellent cook. References. 
6,852, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED, efficient woman wishes 
position to cook. nderstands buying and 
catering. 6,853, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED managing housekeeper 
seeks post, g school or private famil 
Trained dietitian. Reliable references = i 

an 








known people. Moderate speed short 
and typewriting. 6,858, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED tutor, teacher. Pennsyl- 

vania graduate student, ‘l'raveling companion- 
tutor. Summer or year. Best references. 6,844, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, mother’s assistant; edu- 
cated woman, experienced, capable.” 6,849, 
Outlook. 

LADY, refined, educated, position as gov- 
erness ; motherless children preferred. First 
class references. Experienced, languages. 
Would travel. 6,833, Outlook. 

LADY teacher ‘desires summer position as 
Will ex- 


companion. Experienced traveler. 
change services for expenses. 6,856, Outlook. 
REFINED home position. Child or light 


duties. Experienced. Country preferred. Su- 
— piano instruction. Attractive terms. 
eferences exchanged. 6,830, Outlook. 
REFINED young lady, college graduate, 
accustomed to European travel, desires posi- 
tion as companion during summer, or would 
conduct party abroad. 6,841, Outlook. 
SEPTEMBER, tutor or teacher-governess- 
Englishwoman desires position. English 
French, mathematics, music (teacher anc 
pianist). Highest references. 6,829, Outlook. 
TEACHER wants position as genveling 
companion or governess. 6,847, Outlook. 
TRAINED executive, diversified business 
experience, — church worker, married, 
is available for summer pee, nominal 
salary ; highest references. 6,827, Outlook. 


TRAINED nurse, _ experienced, + 


French, desires traveling ition Jul 
August, Good courier. Apply Box 272, ane 
Plains, New York 
TUTOR-companion for } ~~; during sum- 
mer. Will travel. Free July 1. Exchange 


references. 6,840, Outi tj 

TUTORING, secretarial work, by young 
woman, experienced teacher having univer- 
sity degrees. Willtravel. 6,795, Outlook. 


WANTED, 4 senior about to graduate 
from Dartmout position for the summer as 
tutor or traveling companion. References. 
“— Outlook 

OMAN, experienced, educated, would 
like position as_com — ag Shade of tak- 
ing responsibility. ed traveler. Un- 
usual references. 6,834, Outl ook. 


WOMAN experienced in institutional work 
desires position as superintendent of institu- 
tion. 6,825, Outlook. 


YOUNG Parisian lady of good breeding 

wishes summer position as governess or com- 
—f Address Miss A. DuBois, Ogontz 
noo), 

YOUNG woman, educated, desires summer 
position as governess or com ion for chil- 
dren or adult. References. 6,839, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, highest social references 
athletic, particularly riding, also secretar ial 
qualifications, desires congenial residential 
jay attractive family. poring and at 

st $125 monthly. 6,850, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, senior medical student, 
desires summer pnw as traveling compan- 
ion or tutor. Good references. Traveling 
experience. 6,837, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six mouths’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
mouthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

WANTED, itt shop management, or will 
rent 8 years’ experience. 6,808, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED kinde: 
supervise or peomeee wel. 
dergarten. 6,810, Outlook. 

PERPLEXITY Bureau. Information and 
sugvestion—literary, domestic, personal. No 
pone. Anna Wildman, e Clinton, 

hiladelphia, 


REFINED Christian widen, fever of chil 








rtner wishes to 
tablished kin- 


dren, would rd and care for three or four 
children in own home. oH country town. 
panrenese exchanged’ Mrs. Reed, on 


Falls, Conn. 

REGISTERED nurse wishes care of one or 
two children during summer months. Refer- 
ences furnished. Care Charles Castimore, 
Sparta, N. J. 

OPPORTUNITY for three children, e ight 
to fourteen, in family of teacher in a 
We. paratory school at his summer place 4 

hite Mountains. Bathing, I moun- 
tain ea Write 6,842, Outi 

PURE_h guaranteed Dealthfa 2 
gallon. H. D. D. Gain es Seed Co., Waterman, III. 

WANTED—Diabetic child to board on’; pea 
= in Berkshires. Box 75, Sheffield, 

ILLEGE professor’s family will care a. 

gin oOo eight and ten years in their 

aine cottage during the summer. Ideal sea- 
shore life and companionship with their 
daughter. References e: Address 
6,855, Outlook. 


a ooo 
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